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THE PANTHEISM 


of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


FOREWORD. 


dR those acquainted with the history of American literature or phi- 
losophy during the last century, the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
will evoke familiar echoes. It falls, indeed, to the lot of but a few 
thinkers to exert such a widespread influence(') or to arouse such 
unbounded enthusiasm as the Sage of Concord (*?)— so his admirers loved 
to call him. As Carlyle glowingly remarked: “You area new era, my 
man, in your huge new country.” (*) It will be of more than ordinary 
interest, then, to examine the system of this latter-day prophet and we 
shall attempt to show that it may be in truth termed pantheistic. 

We shall, therefore, after an introduction on the Transcendental 
movement in New England, consider successively Emerson’s view of 
nature and of man — our object being to show that, for him, both 
nature and man were the incarnation of God. An examination of his 
ethical doctrines will follow: they are a necessary consequence of his 
notion of the Divinity, and naturally enter into the sphere covered by 
the title of this essay. We shall then devote our attention to a critical 
study of Emerson’s position, which, to our mind, is philosophically 
untenable, 

It seems necessary to premise, however, that in the American sage 
it is vain to expect that clear logical succession of thought which is 
such a characteristic of most great philosophers. In fact, lack of ordered 
reasoning may be termed one of his predominant qualities. “With a 
mind more acute than vigorous, rebellious to all intellectual discipline, 
wishing to know no other rule than that of a fancy which made 
him confound the precise examination of a question with narrow- 
mindedness, necessity of sequence with mediocrity, and frank discussion 


(1) cf. W. R. Nicholl: N. American Review, May 1903, p. 675. M. Arnold 
compares Emerson with Newman, Carlyle, and Goethe (Discourses in Ame- 
rica: -last essay. London 1885). 

(2) Concord, in the State of Connecticut, was Emerson’s home from 1834 
till his death in 1882. 
(3) Carlyle Emerson Correspondence, Vol. I. p. 353, Boston 1884. 
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with polemics, Emerson was incapable of building up a synthesis.” (’) 
Even his personal friend and biographer says: “He did not hold his 
thoughts by means of their relations to premises, on the strength of 
reasons such as others may appreciate, but merely through the im- 
pression on his own mind, which could not be communicated.” (°) 
It may be added, too, that his literary methods did not tend to put 
order amongst the confusion. “In his writing, the sentence is the 
natural limit of continuous effort; the context and connection was an 
after-thought..... His practice was, when a sentence had taken shape, 
to write it out in his journal, and leave it to find its fellows afterwards. 
These journals, paged and indexed, were the quarry from which he 
built his lectures and essays. When he had a paper to get ready, he 
took the material coflected under the particular heading and added 
whatever suggested itself at the moment .... He was well aware of 
the unconsecutiveness that came from his way of writing, and liked 
it as little as anybody .... But it was contrary to his literary creed 
to aim at completeness of statement ”’ (*) 

However, in spite of all Emerson’s want of sequence and oftentimes 
obscurity, certain thoughts can be disentangled — thoughts which 
occur again and again under different guises, but have this in common, 
that they all point in the same direction. These thoughts we have tried 
to put together in such a manner as to form a connected whole. Not 
a little dissection and re-grouping have been found necessary, but we 
have endeavoured throughout to do full justice to the author’s thought. 
Notwithstanding our efforts, we are well aware that our presentation 
is not entirely free from a certain incoherence; this it has been im- 
possible to avoid, for it forms, precisely, an inherent defect of the 
system itself. 


(‘) Dugard: Emerson, sa vié et ses oeuvres. p. 358. Paris 1909. cf. Runze: 
Emerson und Kant. Kant-Studien. Bd. IX (1904), S. 295 f. 

2) Cabot: Memoir of R. W. Emerson. I. 364. London 1887. 

(3) Id: op. eit. I. 294 sq.. - 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Transcendental Movement in New England. 


? AX men ordinarily are deeply influenced by the circumstances in 


which they live, it will be found useful in dealing with the philosophy 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson to describe, at least in broad outline, the 
Transcendental movement in New England, in which he played, 
wittingly or unwittingly such a leading part. To view this movement 
in its proper perspective, a glance at its historical development will 
not be out of place, and, in that connection, we may trace two 
successive phases antecedent to the full evolution of Transcendentalism : 
firstly, the Puritan period; secondly, the Unitarian. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, who, in 1620, became voluntary exiles from 
their native land, in order to keep their religion untainted and to 
escape the persecution directed against their creed, professed the stern 
Calvinistic form of belief, with its characteristic doctrines regarding 
original sin, grace and predestination. Other Puritans who followed 
and built up the New England Confederacy (1643) subscribed to 


-much the same tenets. For them “the earth was ‘the scaffold of 
divine vengeance’; all enjoyment and success were adjourned to another 


world; the chief business of this was to take to heart -our inherent 
worthlessness and the worthlessness of all worldly things.”(’) “The 


Bible was their supreme law: its function was to inspire and supply 


the written laws. Their first care, when they founded any settlement, 


-was to construct a temple, which soon became the centre of their 


individual and social life.” (*) “Naturally, toleration for those belonging 
to other religious denominations was not a received doctrine: we 
learn that severe laws were passed against Catholics, Anabaptists, 
Antinomians, and Quakers.(*) Forced by circumstances, these hardy 
pioneers applied literally the scriptural maxim to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow. Manual labour was thus held in considerable 
repute, and helped to furnish those qualities of self-reliance, perseverance 
and bodily sturdiness, which have left a perinanent mark on their 
descendants. It must not be supposed, however, that they neglected 
the cultivation of the mind. The foundation of Boston Latin School 


(1) Cabot: op. cit. I. 254 sq. 

(2) Goblet d’Alviella: Le Rationalisme Religieux aux Etats-Unis. Revue des 
Deux Mondes: 1r- avril 1883 p. 628. 

(8) v. Id. Ibid.; Montgomery: Student’s American History, p. 76 sc. Boston, 
1899. cf. Longfellow’s poem: “John Endicott”. 
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in 1635, of Harvard College in 1636, and of public schools in general 
in 1647,(') shows that the colonists had a just appreciation of the, 
necessity and value of education for their sons. 

With the growth of material well-being, however, another religious 
epoch was to open in New England. The aspect which confronted 
the inhabitants in the beginning of the eighteenth century was far 
removed from that which greeted the eyes of their great-grandfathers: 
“men had run to and fro and knowledge was increased and wealth; 
there was outward security and unexampled prosperity; society was 
settled upon a rational basis, readily admitting improvement; the arts 
of life connected the little community with the rest of the civilized 
world; and, with all this, the stern Puritan concentration upon another 
state of existence was fast disappearing.”(*) The effect was soon felt. 
“The third generation of Puritans had not disappeared when the dogma 
of predestination found itself in conflict with its old enemy, Arminianism, 
under a form more or less disguised.’”’(*°) The evolution to Unitarianism 
was not far off. It would seem that even in 1750 a number of pastors 
and Jaymen had been gained to this latter creed.(‘) By the end of the 
century, the tendency was still more pronounced. In 1805, Harvard 
University confided the Chair of Theology to a liberal minister, 
Dr. Ware. In 1815, William Ellery Channing openly proclaimed himself 
a Unitarian, and put himself at the head of the new movement. He 
boldly attacked orthodox Calvinism and reduced the essential teaching 
of scripture to the unity of God, the immortality of the soul, the 
regenerating mission of Jesus,(°) moral perfection, and the paternal 
government of the Creator.(°) Channing’s whole tendency was also to 
substitute in the formation of churches, community of sentiment for 
identity of dogmatic beliefs. “His aversion for all official establishment 


(4) v. Montgomery: op. cit. p. 74 sq. 

(2) Cabot: op. cit. I. 255. 

(3) Goblet d’Alviella: loc. cit. p. 631. 

(4) v. Id. Ibid. 

(5) Not, of course to be understood in the usual Christian sense. Channing 
“ne regardait pas l'homme comme entiérement corrumpu par le péché et ne 
voyait dans le Christ le Dieu incarné descendu sur la terre pour porter le 
fardeau de nos fautes et pour obtenir par ses propres souffrances notre 
justification, mais il ne regardait pas non plus l’homme comme étant dans un 
état normal et s’avancant naturellement vers le bien; il ne voyait pas seulement 
dans Jésus Christ une personne d’un génie religieux supérieur qui par l’effet 
d'un tempérament délicat et sous le stimulant de l’enthousiasme de sa nation, 
avait atteint l’union la plus parfaite avec Dieu. Il se joignait plutot a ceux 
qui considérent le genre humain comme actuellement dégénéré par un abus 
de la libre volonté. En Jésus Christ il reconnaissait un étre sublime, qui 
avait opéré une crise dans la condition de l’humanité, renouvelé le sens moral 
et touché avec une salutaire efficacité les sources du bien cachées au fond 
du coeur de l'homme.” Renan, E.: Channing et le mouvement unitaire aux 
Etats-Unis. R:vue des Deux Mondes, 15 déc. 1854. p. 1090. 

(6) v. Goblet d’Alviella: loc. cit. p. 633. 


in religion made him fear that even the broadest of the sects was still 
too narrow.”(') “The special distinction of Channing is his enthusiastic 
assertion of the dignity of man.”(’) 

Throughout all this movement we may trace the effect of the 
developing spirit of liberty, both political and religious, which culminated 
in the Revolution and placed freedom of worship amongst the cardinal 
doctrines of the New Republic.(*) Before the Revolutionary period, 
independent philosophical thinking in North America had been of 
rather slow growth. Samuel Johnson (1696—1772) was a follower of 
Berkeley ;(*) his pupil, Jonathan Edwards (1703—1758), though deeply 
influenced by Locke, did, indeed, show pantheistic tendencies — 
he has been called the Spinoza of Calvinism;(*) but, as he retained all 
the tenets of this latter creed, his teaching seems to have been quite 
orthodox, and he his described as a “Puritan minister of the strictest sort.’”’(°) 

_In Benjamin Franklin (1706 —1790), however, we meet a decided change. 
Franklin was himself liberal in tendency, and the effect of his 
acquaintance with the writings of the English Deists — particularly, 
Lord Herbert — and of the French Encyclopaedists, was to make him 
one of the prime movers in the rationalistic movement. 

However, in spite of their startling innovations, the Unitarians had 
not yet broken with the old system in one respect: they still upheld 
the doctrine of Locke in regard to the theory of cognition; that is, 
they rejected “innate ideas”, and insisted that all knowledge came from 
sensual experience. But, the senses are incapable of giving us the idea 
of an infinite Being; hence, the only method by which God can make 
Himself known to man is by revelation. This revelation is to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures, which must, however, be interpreted by reason.(’) 
It is precisely in differing from this doctrine that we find the starting- 
point of the new religious and philosophical phase, the Transcendental.(*) 

“The Boston or New England Transcendentalism had... no very 
direct connection with the transcendental philosophy of Germany. 


(1) Renan: loc. cit. cf. Art. Unitarismus in Realencyklopddie fiir protestantische 
Theologie u. Kirche XX. 263. Leipzig 1908. 
(2) Garnett: Life of Emerson. p. 190. London 1888. 
(3) cf. Sheehan: Free Thought in America: Emerson. Irish Eccl. Record. 
) Oct. 1884. 
/ (4) v. Turner: History of Philosophy. p. 634. Boston 1903; Uberweg- 
Heinze, Geschichte der Philosophie IV.; 632, Ile Auflage. Berlin 1916. 
(®) v. Garnett: op. cit. p. 190. cf. p. 16 infra (note 5); Uberweg-Heinze, 
[HOC elt. 
(6) Montgomery: op. cit. p. 156. 
(7) v. Goblet d’Alviella: loc. cit. p. 634. 
(8) The name was, of course, borrowed from Kant: “the extraordinary 
| profoundness and precision of that man’s thinking have given vogue to this 
nomenclature, in Europe and America, to that extent that whatever belongs 
| to the class of intuitive thought is popularly called at the present day 
Transcendental’ (Emerson: Works I, 321. Riverside Edition). 


Kant’s distinction of the transcendental ideas, — the ideas of Reason, 
whose objects are God, the soul, and nature as a whole — from the 
finite conceptions of the Understanding, was eagerly caught up, mostly 
through Coleridge,(') by young and ardent persons in this country, 
because it fell in with their own assurance of a more direct and 
intimate mode of access to things unseen and eternal than was admitted 
by the prevailing Nominalism.”(*) It would seem, too, that “Carlyle’s 
earlier essays, especially the ‘Characteristics’ and the ‘Signs of the 
Times’ had created a ferment in the minds of some of the younger 
clergy,’(°) and we may trace also the influence of that extraordinary 
mystic, Swedenborg.(*) [t was evidently a case in which the ground 
lay already prepared for the reception of the new seed. “The ancient 
manners were giving way ... Men grew reflective and intellectual. 
There was a iew consciousness ... The young men were born with 
knives in their brain, a tendency to  introversion, self-dissection, 
anatomising of motives.”(°*) 

The key - note of the new movement is given by the word Jntuition 
— direct contact with the Unseen: immediate revelation by God to 
the interior of each man. “The sole traditions that the Unitarians had 
left standing to serve as a basis for their religious system — the pre- 
existence of Christ and the authenticity of miracles — were beginning 
to be overthrown by the incessant progress of free investigation. 
Consequently, a doctrine, which, while extending to every one the 
privilege of direct communication with the divine Being, allowed 
the person of Jesus to be reduced to human proportions, without 
depriving him of the prestige of inspiration, must have been welcomed 
with eagerness by those spirits who desired to safeguard the foundations 
of their faith in the general shipwreck of dogmas. How would they 
not have been seduced by the ingenious hypothesis of a sixth sense, 
which, being itself open to the spiritual world, rendered useless the 
intervention of miracles to establish the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul”’?(*) Channing himself, who was not a little 


(!) In 1829, James Marsh edited Coleridge’s ‘Aids to Reflection” with an 
tintroduction in which he attacked the reigning philosophy of Locke and of 
he Scotch School (v. Uberweg-Heinz: Geschichte. II. Auflage. IV. 636). 
Coleridge’s philosophy was based on Kant, and, to a lesser degree, on Fichte 
and Schelling (v. Cambridge History of Eng. Lit. XI. 136, Cambridge 1916; 
Traill: Life of Coleridge, pp. 174, 184, 195. London 1912). 

(2) Cabot: op. cit. I. 248 sq. 

GC) dais -op cited 245. 

(4) v. Emerson: Works. X. 311. 

(5) Id.: op. cit. X. 307 sqq. 

(°) Goblet d’Alviella: loc. cit. p. 636. That another solution of the problem — 
was possible does not seem to have seriously occurred to their disturbed 
minds — namely, that found by Cardinal Newman and his associates. In 
any case, their dislike of authority in religious matters would probably have 
been an almost insuperable obstacle. Some exeptions, however, deserve to 
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affected by the new tendency, had to complain later that the new 
enthusiasts were in danger of substituting individual inspiration for 
Christianity.(*) He does not appear to have been greatly mistaken. 
At all events, the time seemed ripe for a new prophet, and just then 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was rising into manhood. 

Born of a race of pastors, Emerson was, from his earliest years, 
of a serious, reflective disposition, with a decided taste for reading. 
During his boyhood he was chiefly influenced by his aunt, Mary 
Moody Emerson, a rather eccentric character, who united in a rare 
degree Puritan severity and contemporary ideas.(*) Ralph developed 
precocious literary talents: at the age of nine, he was already making 
verses. At Harvard College, where he spent his fifteenth to his nineteenth 
year, he did not specially distinguish himself as a student, but engaged 
in a course of reading on a large scale. In his earliest Journals 
(1820-1821) we find references to Hobbes, Descartes, Locke, Hume, 
Gibbon, Burke, Scott, and Wordsworth — not to speak of many others. (*) 
As far as religion was concerned he seems to have accepted during 
this college period the creed of his childhood, Unitarianism. Pecuniary 
circumstances then forced Emerson, like his future friend, Carlyle, to 
teach school; but equally with the Sage of Chelsea, he cordially dis- 
liked this occupation, (*) and was glad to relinquish it after three years, 
when he entered the Cambridge Divinity School, to prepare for the 
ministry. In a passage in his Journal, written just before leaving for 
Cambridge, he writes: “I am beginning my professional studies. In a 
month I shall be legally a man. And I deliberately dedicate my time, 
my talents and my hopes to the Church.”(*) Evidently, he was still 
free from any doubts as to the truth of the doctrines he had so far 
believed. (°) His theological studies, however, necessitated a close exa- 
mination of the Church dogmas, and the problem of evil, predestina- 


be noted. Orestes Brownson, after being in turn Presbyterian, Universalist and 
Unitarian, drified into Transcendentalism, but quitted it to find final repose 
in the bosom of the Catholic Church. His intimate friend, Isaac Hecker, 
founder of the Paulist Congregation, also experimented with Transcendentalism. 
It is curious to note, in passing, that Channing saw in the Oxford Movement 
a reaction of the individual conscience against the Established Church and 
heartly wished for its success (Renan: loc. cit. p. 1092). 


(4) v. Goblet d’Alviella: loc. cit. p. 637. 
(2) Emerson devoted a whole essay to a description of the character of this 
remarkable woman (op. cit. X. 371—404.) 

(3) v. Journals I. 84 sq. for an interesting list. 

(4) Carlyle came to the conclusion that ‘it were better to perish than to 
j continue schoolmastering”. ‘Thomas Carlyle” by J. Nichol p. 23. London 1902. 
(5) Journals I. 360. 

(6) V. the long passage in his Journal (J. 238—242\, written about a year 
before that quoted above, in which he vigorously attacks ‘free-thinking”, and 
| singles out Hume, Gibbon, Franklin, and the ‘‘profligate Byron” for special 

censure, 


tion, the Trinity of the Godhead, and the divinity of Jesus were some 
of the questions which vexed him. He was influenced at this time by 
the liberal theologians of the Divinity Shool, by the reading of Co- 
leridge’s “Friend”, and by the works of the Swedenborgian, Sampson 
Reid; and in his letters to his aunt we find indications of the doc- 
trines concerning formalism in religion and revelation, which later 
asserted themselves in his writings. Still, we are assured that “specu- 
lative difficulties never much troubled Emerson at any time. When 
they came in his way he quietly shelved them, and went on registering 
the facts that appeared for one side or the other, without feeling it 
necessary to strike a balance and make up the final account.” (') Con- 
sequently, he tranquilly pursued his course and was in due time 
“approbated”’, though he admitted afterwards that if the authorities had 
examined him upon his studies they would have refused him the license 
to preach.(*) He remained about three years in his first post, Second 
Church, Boston, and then “broke off his connection with it (and, as it 
turned out, his career as a settled minister) in consequence of a diffe- 
rence of opinion concerning the rite of the Lord’s Supper, which he 
found himself unable to regard as a sacrament, established by Christ, 
and in his name by the Church, for his followers in all ages.’ (*) Here 
we find the first clear indication of Emerson’s independence of thought 
and action; it may be termed the turning-point of his life. Formerly, . 
he had been content to follow more or less the views generally accepted 
by his co-religionists; now, he was to throw himself into that gentle 
stream which, in its course, developed into a mighty river, and bore 
him with so many others full into the gleaming ocean of Transcen- 
dentalism. 

Before, however, definitely committing himself, Emerson made a 
journey to Europe: he seems to have hoped to find there some guiding 
star by which to direct his storm-tossed bark; some ray of light to 
illume the path he saw but vaguely before him. He met Landor, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth — above all, Carlyle; but all failed to appeal ° 
to him as the master he sought. He found them deficient in “insight 
into religious truth. They have no idea of that species of moral truth 
which I call first philosophy’’.(*) Thus driven back on himself, he canie 
to the conclusion that “this is my charge, plain and clear, to act faith- 
fully upon my own faith; to live by it myself and see what a hearty 
obedience to it will do .... A man contains all that is needful to his 
government within himself .... All good or evil that can befall him 
must be from himself .... There is a correspondence between the . 
human soul and everything that exists in the world; more properly + | 


(1) Cabot: op. cit. I. 101 sq. — (@) V. Id: op. cit. I. 118. 
(8) Id: op. cit. I. 154. Emerson’s Farewell Sermon is given in full in his 
Works XI. 9 —29, | 


(4) Journals. Sep. Ist. 1833) written at Liverpool, just before embarking for 
America. v. Cabot: op. cit. I. 199.) 
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speaking, everything that is known to man. Instead of studying things 
from without, the principles of them all may be penetrated into within 
him .... The highest revelation is that God is in every man’. (') 
As one critic has remarked, this passage, written by Emerson on his 
homeward voyage, “strikes the key-note of his remaining life. Here 
is the essence of that intuitional philosophy, commonly called Trans- 
cendentalism.”’ (’) 

-Once back in America, Emerson, in fact, soon came into contact 
with the new reformers, and the establishment of an informal club 
quickly followed. Besides Emerson, it included most of the well known 
Transcendentalists in New England: Ripley, Brownson, Theodore 
Parker, Margaret Fulier, Hedge, Very and Thoreau, with other lesser 
lights. Emerson was thus thrown open to the different currents 
agitating New England thought: German metaphysics, Neo-Christian- 
ity, social doctrines of the Saint-Simonians, dreams of Wordsworth 
and the Lake School on the return to nature(*) — all of which seem 
to have left their traces in his system. In a short time, common opinion 
placed him at the head of the new movement, though Emerson himself 
appears to have disclaimed allegiance to Transcendentalism, which he 
called “Saturnalia or excess of Faith”.(*) The friendly critic already 
quoted remarks: “His practical common-sense recoiled from the ama- 
zing conclusions which were drawn from it by many of its more 
eccentric advocates.(°) His independence revolted against being bound 
to any scheme or system of doctrine, however nebulous. He said 
‘| wish to say what I feel and think to-day with the proviso that to- 
morrow perhaps I shall contradict it all.’(°) But, this very wish com- 
mits him to the doctrine of the inner life. All through his life he 
navigated the Transcendental sea, piloted by a clear moral sense, warned 
off the rocks by the saving grace of humour, and kept from capsizing 
by a good ballast of New England prudence... . There [in Concord] 
he spent the remainder of his life, a devoted husband, a wise and 
tender father, a careful householder, a virtuous villager, a friendly 
neighbour, and, spite of all his disclaimers, the central and luminous 
figure among the Transcendentalists.” (’) 


(4) Journals. sep. 8th. 1833 (v. Cabot: op. cit. I. 201 sq.) cf. Richepin: Le 
Philosophe-Poéte Emerson: Journal de l'Université des Annales. 15. avril, 1919. 

(*) Van Dyke: Art. on Emerson in Encyclopaedia Brit. (1902). 

(8) cf. Dugard: op. cit. p. 358. —- (4) Works: I. 320. 

(5) Emerson held aloof, for example, from the communal farms started at 
Brook Farm and Fruitlands on impossible idealistic principles. They were both 
failures. Emerson himself tried a few experiments — for example, that of 
‘having his domestic servants dine at the same table as the members of the 
family — but, on finding they did not succeed, he quietly abandoned them. 
(v. Cabot: op. cit. II. 63 sq.) For history of Brook Farm v. Codman: Brook 
Farm — History and Personal Memoirs. Boston, 1894, See also Elliott: Le 
_Pére Hecker. ch. IV. Paris, 1897. (3e Edn.) 

(*) v. Works II. 58. — (7) Van Dyke: loc. cit. 


CuHapTer I. 


Emerson and Nature. 


“Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. 
It writes biographies, histories and criticism. The foregoing generations | 
beheld God and _ nature face to face; we through their eyes. Why should 
not we also enjoy an original relation to the universe? . . . Undoubt- 
edly we have no questions to ask which are unanswerable. We must 
trust the perfection of the creation so far as to believe that whatever 
curiosity the order of things has awakened in our minds, the order of 
things can satisfy ...Let us interrogate the great apparition that shines 
so peacefully around us. Let us inquire to what end is nature?”(?) 
Such are the opening words of Emerson’s first published work: he 
‘ seems to make the investigation of nature the starting-point of his 
philosophic system. We shall, therefore, follow the same course in our 
present inquiry and endeavour to show what nature meant for Emerson 
— that is, viewed from the stand point of what will be useful to deter- 
mine his pantheism: we do not, of course, pretend to give a full treat- 
ment of all that he held with regard to nature. 

It is necessary to note, first of all, that, Transcendentalism being in 
part a form of Idealism, Emerson adhered to this latter system — after 
a fashion of his own. In discussing the theory of Idealism, he says; 
“A noble doubt perpetually suggests itself ... whether nature out- 
wardly exists.’’(°) He then continues: “It is a suflicient account of 
that Appearance we call the World, that God will teach a human mind, 
and so makes it the receiver of a certain number of congruent sen- 
sations, which we call sun and moon, man and woman, house and 
trade. In my utter impotence to test the authenticity of the report of 
my senses, to know whether the impressions they make on me corres- 
pond with outlying objects, what difference does it make, whether 
Orion is up there in heaven, or some god paints the image in the 


(4) Works I. 9 sq. Emerson distinguishes between two meanings given to 
the word “nature”: the philosophical, where nature means everything that is 
separate from us, “all which philosophy distinguishes as the Not-Me, that is, 
both nature and art, all other men and my own body”; the common significa- 
tion where nature, in contradistinction to art, refers to “essences unchanged 
by man”. He uses ‘‘nature’ in both senses for, he remarks, the difference 
between them is immaterial: man makes so little an impression througn art 
on the world as a whole, that his operations do not vary the result (I. 10 sq.). 
For the sake of method, we are treating nature as the Non-Man: Emerson's 
meaning goes further than this, as it includes “all other men and my own - 
body”; but that does not affect our argument— all that be says can be applied 
a fortiori to nature in our sense. — (2) Op. cit. I. 52. 
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firmament of the soul?... Whether nature enjoy a substantial existence 
without, or is only in the apocalypse of the mind, it is alike useful 
and alike venerable to me. Be what it may, it is ideal to me so long 
as I cannot try the accuracy of my senses.”(') He is careful, however, 
to note that, though the question of the absolute existence of nature 
may remain open, he acquiesces entirely in the permanence of natural 
laws. He asserts that nature herself, poetry, philosophy, intellectual 
science, religion, ethics — culture in general — all incline us to the 
Idealistic theory, not indeed so as to shake aur faith in the stability of 
particular phenomena, as of heat, water, azote; but — and here Emer- 
son’s own brand of Idealism reveals itself — “to lead us to regard 
nature as a phenomenon, notasubstance; to attribute necessary existence 
to spirit; to esteem nature as an accident and an effect.’(’) In another | 
place, he further explains himself. He does not deny the “sensuous 
fact’: he admits the existence of “this table, this chair and the walls 
of this room” but for him they are as “the reverse side of the tapestry, 
as the other end, each being a sequel or completion. of a spiritual fact 
which nearly concerns him”.(*) He alleges that “this manner of looking 
at things transfers every object in nature from an independent and 
anomalous position without there into the consciousness”. (*) 

We already see the trend of Emerson’s thought: for him, nature 
as we see it is but phenomenal; underlying it, forming its substance, 
is spirit. Seemingly, he did not deny the objective existence of the 
“Ding an sich’. He says, for example, speaking, not of his own theory, 
but of an Idealism that denies the existence of matter and leaves me 
to wander without end “in the splendid labyrinth ofmy own perceptions”, (°) 
that it does not satisfy the demands of the spirit. “It leaves God out 
of me... Then the heart resists it, because it balks the affections in 
denying substantive being to men and women. Nature is so pervaded 
with human life that there is something of humanity in all and in 
every particular. But this theory makes nature foreign to me, and does 
not account for the consanguinity which we acknowledge to _ it.” (°) 
This reference to “consanguinity’’ leads us naturally to a consideration ~ 
of the relation of nature to man, which will enable us to obtain a 
clearer idea of the spiritual substance lying at the heart of the former (’). 

It was but to be expected that such a devout lover of nature as 
was Emerson should feel the necessity of a kinship to the source of 


(1) Op. cit. I. p. 52 sq. — (2) Op. cit. I. p. 54. — (8) Op. cit. I. p. 312. 

(4} Id. Ibid. cf. Journals VI. 141: “We believe in the existence of matter... 
The Universe does not jest with us, but is in earnest.’’ 

(5) Works I. p. 67. — (®) Id. Ibid. 

(7) Emerson’s references to the Divinity, which we have been compelled to 
include in our quotations in order to give the context, rather anticipate some 
of our further considerations. This is but an instance of Emerson’s habit of 
| imingling what may be termed antecedent and consequent which is so dis- 
- concerting to those accustomed to follow the logical development of an idea. 
(cf. Introduction p. VII. sq.) . 


some of his purest joys. Emerson, indeed, loved to portray the glories 
of his queen. “In this refulgent summer, it has been a luxury to draw 
the breath of life. The grass grows, the buds burst, the meadow is 
spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. The air is full of 
birds, and sweet with the breath of the pine, the balm-of-Gilead, and 
the new hay. Night brings no gloom to the heart with its welcome 
shade. Through the transparent darkness the stars pour their almost 
spiritual rays. Man under them seems a young child, and his huge 
globe a toy. The cool night bathes the world as with a river, and 
prepares his eyes again for the crimson dawn.’’(’) He might Wels 
exclaim in his May-Day Poem: 


“Wea pine grove did prefer 

To a marble theatre, 

Could with gods on mallows dine, 

Nor cared for spices or for wine. 

Wreaths of mist and rainbow spanned, ‘ 
Arch on arch, the grimmest land; 

Whistle of a woodland bird 

Made the pulses dance, 

Note of horn in valleys heard 

Filled the region with romance.” (?) 


It is not astonishing, therefore, that Emerson tells us that “the 
greatest delight which the fields and woods minister is the suggestion 
of an occult relation between man and the vegetable. I am not alone 
and unacknowledged. They nod to me and I to them”.(*) As a first 
indication of this relation we may note what Emerson calls the “perfect 
parallelism between the laws of Nature and the laws of thought”. (*) 
Consider, for example, that great general principle of matter, centrality 
or gravity, which “holds the universe together, which remains pure and 
indestructible in each mote as in masses and planets, and from each 
atom rays out illimitable influence”.(°) Emerson asserts that “to this 
material essence answers Truth, in theintellectual world, — Truth whose 
centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere, ‘whose existence 
we cannot disimagine; the soundness and health of things, against 
which no blow can be struck but it recoils on the striker; Truth, on 
whose side we always are”’.(*) Similarly, with regard to the other laws 


(4) Works I. 119. It is a curious commentary on Emerson’s mode of 
thought that this beautiful passage occurs in the opening paragraph of his 
doctrinal Address before the Divinity class, Cambridge! 

(2) Works IX. p. 156. — (3) Op. cit. I. p. 16. — (4) Op. cit. VIII. p. 13. 

G)Op satAVvill sp 2210, 

cf. Milton: “What if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought.” 
(Paradise Lost, Rook V; v. Journals X. 191.) 
(°) Id. Ibid. 
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of nature — each has its counterpart in the mind. As Emerson puts 
it: “the laws above are sisters of the laws below”;(') “the laws of 
material nature run up into the invisible world of the mind.” (°) 

This correspondence between the laws of nature and those of mind 
leads us to seek something further. It is idle to suppose that the 
connection. is merely accidental; no, concludes Emerson, so far from 
nature and mind running on independent parallel lines, there is an 
equivalence between the soul and nature, such that the latter is the 
reflex of the former, and in that condition, nature’s office is symbolic. 
In other words, every natural fact is a symbol of a spiritual or mental 
fact, the appearance of nature reflecting some state of mind. For 
example, a lion represents an enraged man, a fox a cunning man, a 
lamb is innocense, the clear blue sky with its eternal calm represents 
Reason.(*) “The world is an immense picture-book of every passage 
in human life. Every object one beholds is the mask of a man. 


‘The privates of man’s heart 
They speken and sound in his ear 
As tho’ they loud winds were; 


for the universe is full of their echoes.’’(*) Emerson asserts, in fact, 
that “things admit of being used as symbols, because nature is a sym- 
bol, in the whgle and in every part’.(°) He says again: “Nature repre- 
sents the best meaning of the wisest man. Does the sunset landscape 
seem to you the place of Friendship — those purple skies and lovely 
_waters the amphitheatre garnished only for the exchange of thought 
and love of the purest souls? It is that”’(°) And he immediately adds 
“all other meanings which base men have put on it are conjectural 
and false’’. 

Emerson insists that this intimate relation between mind and matter 
is not a mere fancy of the imagination — no, it “stands in the will 
of God, and so is free to be known by all men. It appears to men 
or it does not appear. When in fortunate hours we ponder this miracle, 
the wise man doubts if at all other times he is not blind and deaf; 


‘Can these things be 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud 
Without our special wonder?’ (“) 


for the universe becomes transparent, and the light of higher laws than 
its own shines through it.”(’) It must not be imagined, however, that 
to all men indifferently occur these “fortunate hours’? in which the 
transparency of nature becomes apparent. This rare privilege is reserved 


Peloc. city pecile, -—— =" Op. cit, X.ip.<74.. cf. VIL: 290; XII. 4,-18. 
) (oraveeO)p- Cith\ he 52, 0ct. 11-25. 
\ (4) Op. cit. VIII. 15.; Emerson’s quotation is from Gower, an English poet 
of the 14th century. 
/ (5) Op. cit. II. 18. — (6) Op. cit. I. 204. — (%) Shakespeare: Macbeth, 
) Act III. Sc. IV. — (8) Works I. p. 39. 
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to the Poet.{') “There is no man who does not anticipate a super-' 
sensual utility in the sun and the stars, earth and water. These stand 
and wait to render him a peculiar service (*) But there is some ob- 
struction or some excess of phlegm in our constitution, which does 
not suffer them to yield the due effect. Too feeble fall the impressions 
of nature on us to make us artists. Every man should be so much 
an artist that he could report in conversation what had befallen him. 
Yet, in our experience, the rays or appulses have sufficient force to 
arrive at the senses, but not enough to reach the quick and compel 
the reproduction of themselves in speech. The poet is the person in 
whom these powers are in balance, the man without impediment, who 
sees and handles that which others dream of, traverses the whole scale 
of experience, and is representative of man, in virtue of being the 
largest power to receive and impart.” (°) The ordinary mortal is, there- 
fore, in some manner estranged from nature: its full meaning is not 
open to him. To come to a perfect understanding of nature, he must 
conform himself to it; he must obey that “redundancy or excess of 
life’’,(‘) which runs through all nature and in conscious beings is 
called ecstasy.(°) This ecstatical state is seemingly a species of inspira- 
tion, of abandonment — “the surrender of will to the Universal Power, 
which will not be seen face to face, but must be received and sym- 
pathetically known’’.(°) 

We are now approaching the kernel of the problem. Why the close 
connection between nature and man? Why should nature be a reflex 
of the mind? Emerson is at no loss for a response. “In the divine order, 


(1) The Scholar also would appear to have a share therein. (v. I: 86 sqq.; 
154). However, it is perhaps more nearly Emerson’s thought to consider that 
the true Scholar becomes, in the interpretation of nature, really a Poet. It is 
curious to note that, in this connection, Emerson regarded the mystic as 
inferior to the poet, for the former “nails a symbol to one sense, which was 
a true sense for the moment, but soon becomes old and false”. (UI. 37.) The 
fact is that the extravagances of Behmen and Swedenborg were too much even 
for Emerson, much as he reverenced these men. 

(?) cf. “More servants wait on man 

Than he'll take notice of. In every path, 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him.” (Herbert: Man: 
Quoted by Emerson I. 73. 
(?) Works III. 11 sq. cf. If. 317; WI. 23; VIII. 17, 21 sq. and Wordsworth: 
Ah! need I say, dear Friend! that to the brim 
My heart was full; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning” greatly 
A dedicated Spirit . . . (Prelude Bk. IV). 
(Wordsworth is referring to his mission to interpret nature.) 
(4) Works I. p. 195. — (5) V. Id. Ibid. — (8) Op. cit. 1. 203. 
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intellect is primary ; nature secondary. That which once existed in intellect 
as pure law, has now taken body as Nature. It existed already in the 
mind in solution; now, it has been precipitated, and the bright sedi- 
ment is the world.’(') Emerson apparently means here by “mind” or 
“intellect”, not the individual human mind as such, buta higher Mind 
from which both nature and man have emanated.(*) “The mind that 
made the world is not one mind, but fae mind.’ (*) He elucidates this 
point in another passage: “The world proceeds from the same spirit 
as the body of man. It is a remoter and inferior incarnation of God 
in the unconscious.”’(*) This, if true, explains adequately why nature 
should be the- mirror of man. Both are derived from the same source 
— nay, more, both partake of the same substance: are they not alike 
“incarnations” of the Deity? “We can never be quite strangers or 
inferiors in nature. It is flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone.” (°) 
True, “we no longer hold it by the hand; we have lost our miraculous 
power; our arm is no more as strong as the frost nor our will equivalent 
to gravity and the electric attractions.’’(°) But, this is simply because 
man is fallen, while nature stands erect. Its serene order is inviolable 
by us, it cannot be debauched and, therefore, serves as the expositor of 


(1) Op. cit. I. p. 188. 


(7) cf. I. 191. This savours to some extent of Neo-Platonism, Emerson’s 
philosophy does not, of course, altogether coincide with that of Plotinus, but 
there are constant traces of the influence of the latter. Might there be also 
here a certain Hegelian strain? Emerson says in his Journal: ‘Natural sciences 
have made great stride by means of Hegel’s dogma which put Nature, and 
thought, matter and spirit, in right relation, one the expression or externaliza- 
tion of the other.” (Vol. X. p. 462.) Apparently, however, he had no first- 
hand acquaintance with Hegel. (v. Cabot. op. cit. Vol. I. p. 291.) cf. Brann: 
Hegel and his New England Echo. Cath. World. April 1885. 


Prorw CisoVilecp. 53: 
(4) Op. cit. I. p. 68. cf. Wordsworth (Tintern Abbey). 


“For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
‘And rolls through all things.” 


(3) Op. cit. I. p. 188. — (6) Id. Ibid.; cf. VIII. p. 179. 


the divine mind.(') “It is the organ through which the universal spirit 
speaks to the individual.” (°) “We are as much strangers in nature as 
we are aliens from God. We do not understand the notes of birds, 
The fox and the deer run away from us; the bear and tiger rend us. 
We do not know the uses of more than a few plants, as cornand the 
apple, the potato and the vine. Is not the landscape, every glimpse 
of which hath a grandeur, a face of him?”(*) Nevertheless, Emerson 
was not without hope. “By fault of our dulness and selfishness, we 
are looking up to nature, but when we are convalescent, nature will 
look up to us. We see the foaming brook with compunction: if our 
own life flowed with the right energy, we should shame the brock.”(*) 

Before proceeding to draw our conclusions, we must touch on 
another point on which Emerson insisted and which will enable us to 
further fix our ideas. We allude to his doctrine of the unity of nature. 
“It is certain that however we may conceive of the wonderful little 
bricks of which the world is builded, we must suppose a similarity 
and fitting, and identity in their frame. It is necessary to suppose that 
every hose in nature fits every hydrant; so only is combination, 
chemistry, vegetation, animation, intellection possible. Without identity 
at base, chaos must be forever.’’(°) The same thought re-appears in 
poetical form in his ode to Xenophanes: 

“,.. all things 
Are of one pattern made; bird, beast and flower, 
Song, picture, form, space, thought and character 
Deceive us, seeming to be many things 
And are but one... 
. .. Universal nature, through her vast 
And crowded whole, an infinite paroquet, 
Repeats one note.’’ (°) : 

Thus, Emerson — though he did not, of course, deny the variety 
of appearance in nature(") — insisted on a basal unity or identity. (°) 
If we inquire as to the principle of this unity we are brought back again 
to the “Universal Spirit”. “A rule of one art, or law of one organi- 
sation, holds true throughout nature. So intimate is this Unity, that, 
it is easily seen, it lies under the undermost garment of nature, and 
betrays its source in the Universal Spirit.” (°) 

We are now ina position to sum up Emerson's position with regard 
to nature. For him, the essence of nature is spirit. This conclusion 
is derived, firstly, from our study of his Idealism, ('°) secondly, from 


(1) VoL. p.68, p. 189% Ill. p. 171... — (@):Op. cit. I. px Gosche. po 2iie 
X. p. 105. — (3) Op. cit. I. p. 69. — (4) Op. cit. III. p. 172. 

(5) Op. cit. XII. p. 18 sq. Emerson evidently includes man in this unity of nature. 

(6) Op. cit. IX. p. 171. — (9 V. op. cit. II. p. 18. 

(8) V. IL. 41; Ill. 174 (‘nature has but one stuff’); VIII. 23 (“devouring 
unity’); IX. 123 (‘footsteps of the same”); IX. 236. 

(9) Op. cit. I. 49, (10 v. p. 9 supra. 
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Our investigation of the relation between nature and man,(') and fully 
borne out by the doctrine of the unity of nature, which we have just 
discussed. (*) Emerson might well exclaim: “Behind nature, through- 
out nature, spirit is present.’ (*) 

We will venture a step further. Emerson has told us that God is 
in matter;(‘) he has referred to nature as the “organ of the Universal 
Spirit’, and an “incarnation of God in the unconscious”;(°) he says, 
moreover, expressly that the spirit behind and throughout nature is the 
Supreme Being.(*) Considering that from the American philosopher 
it is vain to expect clear, distinct affirmations on such a subject as this, 
we assert that one is driven to the conclusion that he esteemed God 
not only as the origin of nature, but even as constituting its very essence. 


(4) v. p. 12 sqq. supra. 

(2) Cf. Dugard: “L’Esprit étant essence de l’Univers. . .” (op. cit. p. 143.) 

Giaap. cit, I. O7.<-—~ (4) v..p. 9 :supra. cf., op. cit. .X. 185. — (5)-v.-p. 
13 sq. supra. — (6) v. op. cit.: I. 67. 
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CHapTER II. 


Emerson and Man. 


Having arrived at some tangible idea of Emerson’s conception of 
nature, our next task is to explore his notion of man. We have already 
shown how close is the relationship between nature and man: “it is 
flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone”.(') The chain binding mind 
and matter acquires a further link when we see Emerson throwing 
himself whole-heartedly on the evolutionary theory to account for the - 
origin of man. 

Emerson was acquainted to some extent with the speculations of 
Lamark, and the famous controversy between St. Hilaire and Cuvier — 
regarding the constancy of species aroused his interest.(*) A visit to 
the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris during his first European 
tour also exerted an influence on his mind.(*) Without, it is to be 
feared, a close examination of the scientific arguments on both sides 
of the then much-discussed question, Emerson boldly declared in 
favour of the theory of evolution.(*) He went even further than Lamark, 
for he included man amongst the evolved species, and thus anticipated 
Darwinism.(°) “Geology has initiated us into the secularity of nature... 


(4) v. p. 13 supra. 

(2) Cabot: op. cit. Vol. I. p. 222 sq.; Journals Vol. X. p. 2306. 

(3) Id. op. cit. I. 191, 223; cf. Journals Vol. X. p. 236 note. 

(4) Emerson's Journals show a good deal of miscellaneous reading in books 
of science. However, he was unfitted to be an investigator as he had no taste 
nor aptitude for analysis. He ever looked at nature as a poet, not as a man 
of science (v. Cabot: op. cit. I. pp. 222, 224). Cf. what Emerson himself says: 
“The pedant becomes poet against his will; Cuvier must approximate to 
St. Hilaire in spite of himself’? (Journals X. 236). 

(*) Cf. Ueberweg: Geschichte IV. S. 640: “Edwards, Franklin und Emerson 
gelten als Vorlaufer der Evolutionstheorie.” Also: “Vingtcing ans avant Darwin 
(prés d’un siécle, il est vrai, aprés Diderot et ses ‘‘Pensées sur l’interprétation 
de la Nature’) Emerson exprimait, dans un de ses poemes, l’idée du trans- 
ormisme” (F. Roz: L’Idéalisme Américain: Rev. des Deux Mondes, février 1902). 

The reference is to the poem entitled ‘Bacchus’: 

“ ... I, drinking this 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me; 

Kings unborn shall walk with me; 

And the poor grass shall plot and plan 

What it will do when it is man.” 
(Works IX. 112.) 
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Now we learn what patient periods must round themselves before the 
rock is formed, then before the rock is broken, and the first lichen 
race has disintegrated the thinnest external plate into soil, and opened 
the door for the remote Flora, Fauna, Ceres, and Pomona to come 
in. How far off yet is the tribolite! how far off the quadruped! how 
inconceivably remote is man! All duly arrive, and then, race after race 
of men. It is a long way from granite to oyster, further yet to Plato, 
and the preaching of the immortality of the soul... Yet all must come, 
as surely as the first atom has two sides.... Compound it how she 
[Nature] will, star, sand, fire, water, tree, man, it is still one stuff and 
betrays the same properties ... Plants are the young of the world, 
vessels of health and vigour; but they grope ever upward towards 
consciousness; the trees are imperfect men, and seem to bemoan their 
imprisonment, rooted in the ground. The animal is the novice and 
probationer of a more advanced order.” (') There can be no doubt of 
Emerson’s thought: man was not created a distinct, fixed species but 
has reached his present stage by a process of evolution from what is 
usually considered mere brute material. It is no wonder man feels such 
kinship with nature: it is question of like knowing like: “Animated 
chlorine knows of chlorine and incarnate zinc of zinc. Their quality 
makes his career, and he can variously publish their virtues because 
they compose him. Man, made of the dust of the world, does not: 
forget his origin; and all that is yet inanimate will one day speak and 
reason. Unpublished nature will have its whole secret told. Shall we 
say that quartz mountains will pulverize into innumerable Werners, 
Von Buchs and Beaumonts, and the laboratory of the atmosphere holds 
in solution | know not what Berzeliuses and Davys.” (*) In communication 
with nature “man imprisoned, man crystallised, man vegetative, speaks 
to man impersonated”. (*) 

We have already ‘seen that Emerson regards nature as “mind 
precipitated”,(*) and an “incarnation of God in the unconscious”. (*) 
We see now that this is but a transient stage. Nature returns to its 
Original source.(°) “The divine circulations never rest nor linger. Nature 
is the incarnation of a thought, and turns to a thought again, as ice 


pep mci ie: 1s deccieech..INa18 Sq: +) V. 52% VI..20, 158-.VH. 23: and’ 1. 7: 
“A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose; 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through’all the spires of form.” 
(2) Op. cit. IV. 17. cf. VIII. 14. 
(3) Op. cit. III. 188. cf. I. 15 and I. 67 quoted p. 9 supra: “Nature is 
so pervaded with human life” etc. 
(4) p. 13 supra. — (5) Ibid. 
(*) Cf. The recurring cycle of Virgil: “Magnus ab integro saeclorum 
nascitur ordo”’ (Bucol., IV. 5). 
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becomes water and gas’’.(‘) Thus, “mind precipitated” is “a volatile 
essence which is for ever escaping again into the state of free 
thought.”(*) Since nature is ever striving upwards towards man, it 
follows that he is the medium through which it eventually returns to 
the Spirit. “Each material thing has its celestial side; has its translation, 
through humanity, into the spiritual and necessary sphere where it plays 
a part as indestructible as any other. And to these, their ends, all things 
continually ascend. The gases gather to the solid firmament: the chemic 
lump arrives at the plant, and grows; arrives at the quadruped, and 
walks; arrives at the man, and thinks.” (*) 

We have already noted that the essence of nature is Spirit, God;(*) 
we have also seen that man and nature consist essentially of the same 
substance ;(*) and we have just established the fact that man is the 
medium for the return of nature to its origin. It would, therefore, seem 
to be Emerson’s thought that the essence of man, as of nature, is the 
Divinity. “To him, to this school-boy under the bending dome of day, 
is suggested that he and it [Nature] proceed from one root; one is leaf 
and one is flower; relation, sympathy, stirring in every vein. And what 
is that root? Is not that the soul of his soul? A thought too bold, 
a dream too wild. Yet when this spiritual light shall have revealed 
the law of more earthly natures, — when he has learned to worship 
the soul, and to see that the natural philosophy that now is, is only 
the first gropings of its gigantic hand, he shall look forward to an 
ever-expanding knowledge as to a becoming creator.” (°) Nature and 
man are but different manifestations of the same Deity who, reappearing 
“with all his parts in every moss and cobweb,”’(‘) chooses to mask 
himself both under the form of man, and under the form of nature. 
“That power which does not respect quantity, which makes the whole 
and the particle its equal channel, delegates its smile to the morning, 
and distils its essence into every drop of rain.’’ (°) 

“As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to world the godhead changes; 
As the sheep go feeding in the waste, 
From form to form he maketh haste; 

This vault which glows immense with light 
Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 


The glowing angel, the outcast corse. 
Thou metest him by centuries, 
(4) Op. cit. II. 187 sq. — (9) Id. Ibid. — (3) Op. cit. IV. 16. — (4) v. p. 14 supra. 
(5) v. p. 13 sq.; p. 17 sq. supra. Cf. Cabot op. cit. II. 261: “Nature is the 
counterpart of the mind beholding it, and opens new meanings as fast as the 
capacity is there to receive them. This, at any rate, was Emerson’s characteris- 
tic doctrine, but, in his exposition, he sets forth the ideal unity, on which 
the perception of relation is founded, so strongly and exclusively that no room 
is left for the diversity in which it is to be realised, or for any relation save 
that of identity.” — (6) Op. cit. I. 88. — (9 Op. cit. Il. 99. — (8) Op. cit. III. 188. 
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And lo! he passes like a breeze; 
Thou seek’st in globe and galaxy, 
He hides in pure transparency; 

Thou askest in fountains and in fires, 
He is the essence that enquires. 

He is the axis of the star; 

He is the sparkle of the spar; 

He is the heart of every creature; 
He is the meaning of each feature; 
And his mind is the sky. 

Than all it holds more deep, more high.’’ (') 

The examination of Emerson’s idea of man, considered from the 
point of view of his relation to nature, having thus brought us to a 
certain conclusion, we shall now see how far this conclusion is borne 
out by a more independent investigation — namely, that of man in him- 
self. Here, just as in the case of nature, a fundamental thought strikes 
us: the unity of man — not a mere unity of species, but a unity or 
identity of soul in all men. “It is one central fire which, flaming now 
out of the lips of Etna, lightens the capes of Sicily, and now out of 
the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers and vineyards of Naples. 
It is one light which beams out of a thousand stars. It is one soul 
which animates all men.’(?) The obvious differences between in- 
dividuals did not disturb Emerson. “The study of many individuals 
leads us to an elemental region wherein the individual is lost, or 
wherein all touch by their summits. Thought and feeling that break 
out there cannot be impounded by any force of personality . . . If the 
disparities of talent and position vanish when the individuals are seen 
in the duration which is necessary to complete the career of each, even 
more swiftly the seeming injustice disappears when we ascend to the 
central indentity of all the individuals, and know that they are made 
of the substance which ordaineth and doeth ... All that respects the 
individual is temporary and prospective, like the individual himself, 
who is ascending out of his limits into a catholic existence.” (*) Thus, 
the differences between individuals are only superficial and temporary: 
at heart, it is really the same identical substance which courses through 
all men, now manifesting itself in the peculiar traits of one particular 
person, now of another. “Not a valve, not a wall, not an intersection 
is there anywhere in nature, but one blood rolls uninterruptedly an 
endless circulation through all men, as the water of the globe is all 
one sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one.’’(*) Hence, we could compare 
the universal soul to a mighty ocean which, in one place, appears 


Pmcypecits Lora Cf. EX. 50. 

(2) Op. cit. 1. 108. cf. I. 84; VIII. 97. cf. The doctrine of Averroes, regarding 
a common universal intellect in all men. 

(3) Op. cit. IV. 36 sqq. cf. II, 119, 134, 260; XII, 184; Journals VI. 13. 

(yIE276>-e8. 112 10, 


fierce and resistless as it dashes its seething waves against some steep 
promontory, and loudly challenges the rugged rocks to combat — in 
another place, calm and peaceful, as it steals gently into some narrow 
inlet, and half-timidly caresses the sandy shore. The appearances, indeed, 
are different, but it is the same broad ocean everywhere: if we had 
greater power of perspective, individual distinctions would vanish in 
the universality of the cammon soul. “The heart and soul of all men 
being one, this bitterness of His and Mine ceases. His is mine. I] am 
my brother and my brother is me.’’(’) 

There is indeed an Ego for each individual — a biographical Ego, 
Emerson calls it — the Ego which concerns itself with material things: 
“I have a desk, I have an office, I am hungry, I had an ague.” (°) 
But this is only the offset to his grand spiritual Ego which must be 
identified with the universe; “so that when a man says, I hope, I find, 
I think, he might properly say, The human race thinks, or finds, or 
hopes.” (*) Nature, indeed, helps us to realise this wonder. “In the 
woods, we return to reason and faith . . . Standing on the bare ground, 
— my head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite space 
— all mean egotism vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball; I am 
nothing; I see all; the currents of the Universal Being circulate through 
me; I am part or parcel of God.’’(*) Again; “Who looks upon a river 
in a meditative hour and is not reminded of the flux of all things? 
Throw a stone into the stream, and the circles that propagate them- 
selves are the beautiful type of all influence. Man is conscious of a 
universal soul within or behind his individual life ... This universal 
soul... is not mine, or thine or his, but we are its; we are its | 
property and men.” (’) 

The ultimate conclusion which Emerson draws from his investig- 
ation. of the “Natural History of the Intellect” runs in the same strain 
as we have just pointed out, and here he indicates in his own shadowy 
fashion something of the principle of the unity which binds all men’s 
souls in one: “We wish to sum up the conflicting impressions by 
saying that all point at last to a unity which inspires all. Our poetry, 
our religion are its skirts and penumbrae. Yet the charm of life is the 
hints we derive from this. They overcome us like perfumes from a far- 
off shore of sweetness, and their meaning is that no tongue shall 
‘syllable it without leave; that only itself can name it; that by casting 
ourselves on it and being its voice it rushes each moment to positive 
commands, creating men and methods, and ties the will of a child 
to the love of the First Cause.” (°) 


(1) Op. cit. If. 119. — (?) Op. cit. XII. 57. 

(3) Id. ibid. V. also Journals: June 1835 in Cabot: op. cit. vol. I. p. 246sq. 
Cf. the distinction which Fichte makes between the Ego absolute, and the 
Ego individual, empirical and finite. | 

(4) Op. cit. I. 15 sq. — (5) Op. cit. I. 32 sq. 

(®) Op. cit. XII. 58 sq. cf. If. 70; XII. 180 sq. 
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“There is no great and no small 

To the Soul that maketh all: 

And where it cometh, all things are; 

And it cometh everywhere.” (') 
As one critic has remarked: “It would seem ... that it is always the 
self-same universal spirit that one encounters, of which we, these finite 
struggling individuals, are but transient modes—mere fragments, blindly 
playing His game, and fancying ourselves to be real and free, working 
out our own purposes.” (*) 

That Emerson identifies the common soul of all men with the Divinity 
is abundantly clear: he loves. to call it by different names — Over- 
Soul, World Soul, Common Heart, Eternal One, Universal Being — but 
always the same notion persists: the soul of man, of all men, is One 
and the One is God. . 

“OQ what are heroes, prophets, men, 

But pipes through which the breath of Pan doth blow 
A momentary music. Being’s tide 

Swells hitherward, and myriads of forms 
Live, robed with beauty, painted by the sun; 
Their dust, pervaded by the nerves of God, 
-Throbs with an overmastering. energy 
Knowing and doing. Ebbs the tide, they lie 
White hollow shells upon the desert shore. 
But not the less the eternal wave rolls on 
To animate new millions, and exhale 

Races and planets, its enchanted foam.” (*) 


Emerson’s most usual name for the common soul of men is the 
Over-soul. He calls it “that great nature in which we rest as the earth 
lies in the soft arms of the atmosphere; that Unity ... within which 
every man’s particular being is contained and made one with all other; 
that common heart of which all sincere conversation is the worship 
to which all right action is submission; that overpowering reality 
which confutes our tricks and talents, and constrains every one to pass 
for what he is, and to speak from his character and not from his 
tongue, and which evermore tends to pass into our thought and hand 
and become wisdom and virtue and power and beauty. We live in 
succession, in division, in parts, in particles. Meanwhile within man is 
the soul of the whole; the wise silence; the universal beauty, to which 
every part and particle is equally related; the eternal ONE.”(*) This 
soul in man is not a mere organ or function; it transcends our fac- 
ulties, intellect and will; it is the animating principle of all these; it is 
“the background of our being in which they lie, — an immensity not 
possessed and that cannot be possessed. From within or from behind, 


(1) Op. cit. II. 7. 
(2) Bakewell, C. M.: Philosophical Review vol. XII. (Sep. 1903) p. 531. 
(8) Op. cit. IX. 309, (4) Op. cit. II, 252 sq. 
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a light shines through us upon things and makes us aware that we 
are nothing, but the light is all.”(?) Emerson says elsewhere: “The 
soul is. Under all this running sea of circumstances, whose waters 
ebb and flow with perfect balance, lies the aboriginal abyss of real 
Being. Essence, or God, is not a relation or a part, but the whole.” (°) 

Emerson hesitates to define fully the Over-soul, but indicates clearly 
enough that it is simply God. “Of this pure nature every man is at 
some time sensible. Language cannot paint it with his colours. It is 
too subtile. It is undefinable, unmeasurable; but we know that it 
pervades and contains us. We know that all spiritual being is in man. 
A wise old proverb says, ‘God comes to see us without bell’; that is, 
as there is no screen or ceiling between our heads and the infinite 
heavens, so is there no bar or wall in the soul, where man, the effect 
ceases, and God the cause, begins. The wails are taken away.” (*) Hence, 
if there is a distinction between God and man as between cause and 
effect, it is a case in which the effect in so merged with the cause 
as to be absorbed in it and partake of its substance. Possibly, Emerson 
had in mind a species of emanation from God, as the process for the 
formation of man: one critic(*) finds there a conception closely allied 
to Brahmanism. In any case, whatever the process, the result is not 
in doubt: the human is the divine. 


“This is Jove, who deaf to prayers, 
Floods with blessings unawares. 
Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing his from thine, 

Which is human, which divine. »(°) 


Emerson tells us in even more express terms that common human 
nature is identical with God. “In all conversations between two persons 
tacit reference is made, as to a third party, to a common nature. That 
third party or common nature is not social; it is impersonal; is God... 
I feel how often in my trivial conversation with my neighbours, that 
somewhat higher in each of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove nods. 
to Jove from behind each of us.” (°) Thus, God is the real, fundamental 
being of all men. “If I have described life as a flux of moods, I must 
now add that there is that in us which changes not and which ranks. 
all sensations and states of mind. The consciousness in each man is 
a sliding scale, which identifies him now with the First Cause, and 
now with the flesh of his body; life above life in infinite degrees. . 
Fortune, Minerva, Muse, Holy Ghost, — these are quaint names, too 
narrow to cover this unbounded substance. The baffled intellect must 


(4) Op. cit. II. 254. — (2) Op. cit. II. 116. — (3} Op. cit. H. 255. 

(4) Dugard: op. cit. p. 371. Emerson had a certain acquaintance with 
Indian philosophy. See, for example, Journals I. 215, 304; VI. 382; X. 159 sq.; 
Works IV. 50; The East Indian, Mozoomdar, said of him: “Yes, Emerson had 
all the wisdom and spirituality of the Brahmans” (quoted in Journals X. 476). 

(5) Op. cit. IX. 237. — (6) Op. cit. II. 260 sq. cf. II. 186. 
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still kneel before this cause, which refuses to be named, — ineffable 
cause, which every fine genius has essayed to represent by some 
emphatic symbol, as, Thales by water, Anaximenes by air, Anaxagoras 
by (Nots) thought, Zoroaster by fire, Jesus and the moderns by love; 
and the methapor of each has become a national religion... In our 
more correct writing we give to this generalization the name of Being, 
and thereby confess we have arrived as far as we can go. Suffice it 
for the joy of the universe that we have not arrived at a wall, but at 
interminable oceans.” (’) 

If God is the universal soul, individual men should, therefore, be 
partakers of the Godhead. Emerson does not shrink from this con- 
clusion. We have already seen where he avers, that, as the currents 
of the Universal Being circulate through me, “I am part or parcel of 
God.” (?) He tells us again that man rests upon the bosom of God, 
just as a plant upon the earth: “he is nourished by unfailing fountains, 
and draws at his need inexhaustible power.’’(*) He then asks: “Who 
can set bounds to the possibilities of man? Once inhale the upper 
air, being admitted to behold the absolute natures of justice and truth, 
and we learn that man has access to the entire mind of the Creator, 
is himself the creator in the finite.”(*) This point of view explains 
Emerson’s insistence on the infinitude of the private man, of the in- 
dividual soul. In his famous Address before the Divinity Class, Cam- 
bridge, he exclaims indignantly: “In how many churches, by how many 
prophets, tell me, is man made sensible that he is an infinite Soul; 
that the earth and heavens are passing into his mind; that he is drinking 
forever the soul of God?’’(*°) According to Emerson, the only soul in 
history who has thus appreciated the worth of man is Jesus Christ. 
He, indeed, “belonged to the true race of prophets. He saw with open 
eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn by its severe harmony, ravished 
with its beauty, he lived in it, and had his being there... He saw 
that God incarnates himself in man, and evermore goes forth anew 
to take possession of his World. He said, in this jubilee of sublime- 
emotion, ‘I am divine. Through me, God acts; through me, speaks. 
Would you see God, see me; or see thee, when thou thinkest as I 
‘now think.’”(*) Emerson assures us that “every day, every act betrays. 
the ill-concealed deity’ (") in the soul. Hence the human, individual 
soul is simply “God in distribution”:(*) we are “of the maker, not 
of what is made.” (°) 

If, thus, as Emerson asserts, the individual man’s soul is part of 
the Deity, it is easy to recognize the logic of his position in acclaiming- 
a direct revelation from God. Here we touch the key-stone of the 
Transcendental edifice(*°): every individual man can get into immediate. 

(4) Op. cit. HI. 73 sqq. Cf. If. 116 (quoted above p. 22). — (2) p. 20 supra. 

(8) Op. cit. I. 68. — (4) Id. Ibid. cf. I. 271, 276. — () Op. cit. I. 134 sq. 

(8) Op. cit. I. 127 sq. — (% Op. cit. III. 79. —(*) Op. cit. I. 200; III. 227;: 
X. 263. — (%) Op. cit. VI. 30. — (1°) v. Introduction: p. 4 supra. 
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contact with God, so as to be a constant receiver of revelation or 
divine illumination. Revelation has not ceased with the Scriptures, 
and even these are unnecessary since man has no need of an inter- 
mediary to receive the teachings of the Godhead. “The revelations 
of the soul to the divine spirit are so pure that it is profane to seek 
to interpose helps. It must be that when God speaketh he should 
communicate, not one thing, but all things; should fill the world with 
his voice; should scather forth light, nature, time, souls, from the 
centre of the present thought; and new date and new create the whole 
... If, therefore, a man claims to know and speak of God and carries 
you backward to the phraseology of some old mouldered nation in 
another country, in another world, believe him not. ... Whence this 
worship of the past? The centuries are conspirators against the sanity 
and authority of the soul’(’) Tradition and authority have, therefore, 
little weight with Emerson. Why listen to Swedenborg when the 
spirit of God speaks plainly to each soul? Why follow the dictates 
of this or that apostle when the Highest dwells within us? “When I 
sit in that presence, who shall dare to come in? When J rest in perfect 
humility, when I burn with pure love, what can Calvin or Sweden- 
borg say?’(*) Swedenborg and others do us a fatal disservice in 
offering to do our thinking for us. “It seems as if, when the spirit of 
God speaks so plainly to each soul, it were an impiety to be listening 
to one or another saint.’(°) Emerson again cites Jesus in support of 
his doctrine. “Jesus was better than others, becaused he refused to 
listen to others and listened at home.”(*) ‘He felt respect for Moses 
and the prophets, but no unfit tenderness at postponing their initial 
revelations to the hour and the man that now is; to the eternal 
revelation in the heart.“(°) We need not care if some one petulantly 
brings forward Scriptural passages to contradict this belief in a direct 
revelation. “He interrupts for a moment your peaceful trust in the 
Divine Providence. Let him know by your security that your conviction 
is clear and sufficient, and if he were Paul himself, you also are here, 
and with your Creator.“(*) 

According to Emerson every man is open to this divine illumination 
so that “his daily walk is elevated by intercourse with the spiritual 
world.”(") This thought drives Emerson into rhapsodies of delight. 
“ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the soul. The 
simplest person who in his integrity worships God, becomes God; 
yet for ever and ever the influx of this better and universal self is 
new and unsearchable. It inspires awe and astonishment. How dear, 
how soothing to man, arises the idea of God, peopling the lonely 
place, effacing the scars of our mistakes and disappointments! When 
we have broken our god of tradition and ceased from our god of 


(4) Op. cit. II. 66. — (2) Op. cit. I. 276 cf. H. 67. — (8) Op. cit. X. 193. 
(4) Id. ibid. — (5) Op. cit. I. 129. cf. Cabot: Op. cit. I. 213. 
(6) Op. cit. X. 193. — (7) Op. cit. I. 217, 
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rhetoric, then may God fire the heart with his presence. It is the 
doubling of the heart itself, nay, the infinite enlargement of the heart 
with a power of growth to a new infiniiy on every side.”(') The 
reception of the divine revelation seems even to transcend Emerson’s 
powers of expression. “Not thanks, not prayer seem quite the highest 
or truest name for our communication with the infinite, — but glad 
and conspiring reception, — reception that becomes giving in its turn, 
as the receiver is only the All-Giver in part and in infancy. \ cannot 
—, nor can any man, —- speak precisely of things so sublime, but it 
seems to me the wit of man, his strength, his grace, his tendency, 
his art, is the grace and presence of God. It is beyond explanation. 
When all is said and done, the rapt saint is found«the only logician. 
Not exhortation, nor argument become our lips, but paeans of joy 
and praise. But not of adulation: we are too nearly related in the 
deep of the mind to what we honour. It is God in us which checks 
the language of petition by a grander thought. In the bottom of the 
heart it is said: ‘I am, and by me, O child! this fair body and world 
of thine stands and grows. I am; things are mine: and all mine 
ere thine.’”’(’) 

However, just as in the case of communication with Nature, to 
get into complete contact with God — that is, with our innermost 
self — there must be abandonment, ecstasy. “The soul gives itself, 
alone, original and pure, to the Lonely, Original and Pure, who, on 
that condition, gladly inhabits, leads and speaks through it. Then is 
it glad, young and nimble. It is not wise, but it sees throught all 
things. It is not called religious, but it is innocent. It calls the light 
its own, and feels that the grass grows and the stone falls by a law 
inferior to, and dependent on, its nature. Behold, it saith, | am born 
into the great, the universal mind. I, the imperfect, adore my own 
Perfect. I am somehow receptive of the great soul, and thereby I do 
overlook the sun and the stars and feel them to be the fair accidents 
and effects which change and pass. More and more the surges of 
everlasting nature enter into me, and I become public and human in 
my regards and actions. So come I to live in thoughts and act with 
energies which are immortal.”(*) It is ever thus: there must be 
enthusiasm, abandonment.(*) For, revelation is the manifestation of 
the very nature of the soul; it is an influx of the Divine mind into 
our mind. “It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the flowing 
surges of the sea of life.”(°) Naturally, this communication “agitates 
men with awe and delight’(*): by the necessity of our constitution 
a certain enthusiasm attends the individual’s consciousness of the divine 
presence. The highest grade of this enthusiasm is ecstasy, which, 


(1) Op. cit. II. 274. 

(2) Op. cit. I. 186. Note the passage which we have italicised. 

(3) Op. cit. HI. 277 sq. — (4) v. op. cit. IT, 300. — (5) Op. cit. Hl. 263 sq. 
(6) Op. cit. IH. 264. 
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Emerson acknowledges, is always attended with a certain tendency to 
insanity, as if the receivers were “blasted with excess of light.”(‘) “The 
trances of Socrates, the ‘union’ of Plotinus, the vision of Porphyry, 
he coaversion of Paul, the aurora of Behmen, the convulsions of 
George Fox and his Quakers, the illumination of Swedenborg, are 
of this kind.”’(*?) Emerson assures us that the health of the soul consists, 
indeed, in the fulness of its reception, in its enthusiasm, in its 
abandonment’) “Now and then comes a bolder spirit, I should rather 
say, a more surrendered soul, more informed and led by God, which 
is much in advance of the rest, quite beyond their sympathy, - but 
predicts what shall soon bea the general fulness; as when we stand 
by the sea-shore, whilst the tide is coming in, a wave comes up the 
beach far higher than any foregoing one, and recedes; and for a long 
while none comes up to that mark; but after some time the whole 
sea is there and beyond it.’’(*) 

The abandonment of which Emerson speaks would seem to be 
the absorption of the individual soul in the universal, the finite in 
the infinite. “I conceive man as always spoken to from behind, and 
unable to turn his head and see the speaker. ... The well-known 
voice speaks in all languages, governs all men, and none ever caught 
a glimpse of its form. If the man will exactly obey it, it will adopt 
him, so that he shall not any longer separate it from himself in his 
thought. If he listen with insatiable ears, richer and greater wisdom 
is taught him; the sound swells to a ravishing music, he is borne 
away as with a flood, he becomes careless of his food and of his 
house, he is the fool of ideas, and leads a heavenly life.”{°) The private 
soul must yield itself up to the public and divine Soul, which courses 
through all men.(*) “To make anything useful or beautiful, the in- 
dividual mind must be submitted to the universal mind.”(‘) By 
immersing the particular in the great general power, the “ethereal 
tides” roll and circulate through us; we are “caught up into the life 
of the Universe” and attain to the fount of true inspiration.(*) “With 
each divine impulse the mind rends the thin rinds of the visible and 
finite, and comes out into eternity, and inspires and expires its air.’(°*) 
The finite and individual in man act, indeed, as an obstacle to the 
development of what is highest in him. “Are there not moments in 
the history of heaven when the human race was not counted by 
individuals, but was only the Influenced, was God in distribution, 
God rushing into multiform benefit? It is sublime to receive, sublime 
to love, but this lust of imparting as from ws, this desire to be loved, 
the wish to be recognized as individuals, — is finite, comes of a 
lower strain.’’(*") Owing to the fact of our “incarnation in a private 

(1) Gray: Progress of Poesy. — (?) Op. cit. II. 264. 

(8) v. op. cit. I. 201; VII. 173. — (4) Op. cit. 1. 253 sq. — (5) Op. cit. I. 199 sq. 

(°) v. op. cit. X. 228. — (7% Op. cit. VII. 44. 

(8) Op. cit. II. 30. — (9) Op. cit. II. 258. — (9 Op. cit. 1 200. 
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self’? we have a natural tendency to egoism, but all greatness is 
measured by the predominance of the universal nature.(’) 

We must remark now that, as it is the Poet who can best interpret 
_ nature,(°) so it is also the Poet who lies the most open to the reception 
of the divine or to ecstasy: here again Emerson classes the Genius 
or Scholar with the Poet. “The man of genius should occupy the 
whole space between God or pure mind and the multitude of 
uneducated men. He must draw from the infinite Reason, on one 
side; and he must penetrate into the heart and sense of the crowd, 
on the other. From one he musi draw his strength; to the other he 
must owe his aim. The one yokes him to the real; the other, to the 
apparent.’(*) To be great, however, he must be passive before the 
“superincumbent spirit’(*) Emerson calis this revelation which is made 
to the Genius, “always a miracle, which no frequency of occurrence 
or incessant study can ever familiarize, but which must always leave 
the inquirer stupid with wonder. It is the advent of truth into the 
world, a form of thought now for the first time bursting into the 
universe, a child of the old eternal soul, a piece of genuine and 
immeasurable greatness.”(°) Genius is the inflowing of the Omniscience, 
a “larger imbibing of the common heart,’’(°) an “emanation of heaven.”(’) 
Similarly for the Poet, in whose heart burn ‘the fires of the Divine 
Wisdon.’(*) He receives “more of the soul” than the ordinary man.(°) 
“He is the true and only doctor; he knows and tells; he is the only 
teller of news, for he was present and privy to the appearance which 
he describes. He is a beholder of ideas and an utterer of the necessary 
and causal.”('°) In his moments of inspiration, “he hears a voice, he 
sees a beckoning. Then he is apprised, with wonder, what herds of 
daemons hem him in. He can no more rest; he says, with the old 
painter, “By God, it is in me and must go forth of me’.”('’) 

Emerson even prescribes a certain mode of life for the student 
who would wish to become a true Schoiar, an inspired, receptive 
soul. He must embrace solitude as a bride in order to become 
acquainted with his own thoughts. In solitary communion with his 
soul, “the faculties will rise fair and full within, like forest trees and 
field fiowers.”('*) Then, we may hope for results wortly to be related to 
others. Emerson protests that we live too much on the surface — “a thin, 
plausible, superficial existence.”('*) There is no hope for greatness, for in- 
spiration,in such a shallow and frivolous way of life. “Comenow, let us go 
and be dumb. Let us sit with our hands on our mouths, a long, austere, 
Pythagorean lustrum. Let us live in corners, and do chores, and suffer, 
and weep, and drudge, with eyes and hearts that love the Lord. 
Silence, seclusion, austerity, may pierce deep into the grandeur and 


(4) v. op. cit. I. 160; X. 101. — (2) v. p. 11 sq. supra. — (3) Op. cit. I. 176, 

(4) Id. ibid. — (5) Op. cit. II. 312. — (8) Op. cit. II. 70. — (%) p. cit. XID. 9. 

(8) Op. cit. XII. 199. — (9%) Op. cit. III. 11. — (4°) Op. cit. II. 14. — @4) Op, 
cit. III. 42. — (12) Op. cit. I. 168. — (138) Op. cit. I. 170. 
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secret of our being . . . How mean to go blazing, a gaudy butterfly, 
in fashionable or political saloons, the fool of society, the fool of 
notoriety, a topic for newspapers, a piece of the street, and forfeiting 
the real prerogative of the russet coat, the privacy, and the true and 
warm heart of the citizen!”(') Emerson’s thought, evidently, is that by 
diving deeper and deeper into the recesses of our own soul, we shall 
eventually arrive at our real innermost being; coming thus in contact 
with the universal soul, with God Himself, the founts of inspiration, 
revelation, illumination lie open. The sou! then perceives “the absolute 
law”; it obtains solutions of its own questions;(*) in its fears and hopes 
it has recourse to the Divine oracle, for it is in “perpetual telegraphic 
communication with the Source of events.”(*) 

Before terminating this chapter, we would wish to treat another 
question, which has a certain bearing on the subject we are discussing, 
namely, the personal immortality of man. It cannot be said that 
Emerson definitely decided this matter. “Reply at once evasive and 
decisive, which leaves, concerning the futufe life, mysterious certitudes 
which should suffice for man.’(*) At are moment he would seem, 
indeed, to put aside the question. “No inspired man ever asks . this 
question. . . . For the soul that is true to itself, and the man in whom 
it is shed abroad cannot wander from the present, which is infinite, 
to a future which would be finite. These questions which we lust to 
ask about the future are a confession of sin. God has no answer for 
them. No answer in words can reply to a question of things. It is 
not an arbitrary ‘decree of God’, but in the nature of man, that 
a veil shuts down on the facts of to-morrow; for the soul will not 
have us read any o-her cipher than that of cause and effect. By this 
veil which curtains events it instructs the children of men to live in 
to day. The only mode of obtaining an answer to these questions 
is to forego all low curiosity, and, accepting the tide of being which 
floats us into the secret of nature, work and live, work and live, and 
all unawares the advancing soul has built and forged for itself a new 
condition, and the question and answer are one.’(°) Emerson’s advice 
is, thus, to live in the present and leave the future to take care of 
itself. “Think on living ... Cease from this antedating of your 
experience. Sufficient to to-day are the duties of to-day. Don’t waste 
life in doubts and fears; spend yourself on the work before you, well 
assured that the right performance of this hour’s duties will be the 
best preparation for the hours or ages that follow it.”(°) Then he 
falls back on the doctrine that things will happen for the best. “If it 
be best that conscious personal life shall continue, it will continue; if 
not best, then it will not.” He adds, showing his own bias: “and we, 
if we saw the whole, should of course see that it was better so.’(’). 

(1) Id. ibid. — (2) Op. cit. Il. 265. cf. X. 101 sq. — (8) Op. cit. VIII. 216. 

(4) Dugard: op. cit. p. 183. — (5) Op. cit. I. 266 sq. 

(8) Op. cit. VIII. 312. cf. IX. 138. Notice a certain point of contact with the 
Activism of Carlyle and with contemporary Pragmatism. — (7) Op. cit. VIII. 313. 
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Emerson’s doctrine of immortality may be reduced to that of a 
“oentle trust”, which, he assures us, is all revelation affords.(') He 
cannot apodictically prove the immortality of the soul but he hopes 
for it. He sees grounds for hope when he considers the “infinity of 
the world”,(*) our delight in permanence,(*) our preparation(‘): “all 
the comfort I have found teaches me to confide that I shall not have 
less in times and places that I do not yet know. ... All that I have 
seen teaches me to trust the Creator for all I have not seen.”(°) 
Emerson’s affection for his departed friends was, indeed, too strong 
for him to admit that death could bring absolute annihilation. 

“They live with God; their homes are dust; 
Yet here their children pray, 

And in this fleeting lifetime trust 

To find the narrow way.”(°) 

The immortality which Emerson hopes for is in accordance with 
his pantheistic views: it is the return of man to his source; the re- 
absorption of the finite in the Infinite. 

“When frail Nature can no more, 
Then the Spirit strikes the hour: 
My servant Death, with solving rite, 

; Pours finite into infinite.”(’) 

Hence, the future state consists in “depth of life’.(*) In death there 
is “no ruin, no discontuity, no spent ball” for “the divine circulations 
never rest nor linger.”(°) Emerson’s thought would seem to be that our 
after-life is but a more profound species of the present life.('°) At present, 
the universal soul as it courses through humanity, is to some extent 
individuated in each person and our life is thus so far superficial. 
With death, the different individual currents disappear, and the grand 
universal soul, having no longer any impediment, enters once more 
into full, undisputed possession of ali things. “An individual mind is 
a fixation or momentary eddy in which certain services and powers 
are taken up and minister in petty niches and localities, and then, 
being released, return to the unbounded soul of the world. In this 
eternal resurrection and rehabilitation of transitory persons, who and 
what are they? ‘Tis only the source that we can see; — the eternal 
mind, careless of its channels, omnipotent in itself, and continually 
ejaculating its torrent into every artery and vein of humanity.”("') In 
the realm of immortality, therefore, “every thing connected with our 
personality fails.”(’°) “The youth puts off the illusions of the child, the 


(1) Op. cit. VI. 227. —. (?) Op. cit. VIII. 316. — (8) Loc. cit. 317. — (4) Loc. 
cit. 319. — (°) Loc. cit. 320 sq. — (8) Op. cit. IX. 192 sq. 

(7) Loc. cit. 137. cf. also what Emerson says of the return of nature to God 
p. 17 sq. supra. This is a distinctliy Neo-platonic touch. cf. p. 13, note (2) supra. 

(8) Op. cit. VIII. 329. — () Op. cit. III. 187. — (1% Cf. Caro: L’Idée de 
Dieu pp. 355 sqq. (3¢: Edition, 1865). — (1) Op. cit. XII. 25 sq. 

(12) Op. cit. VIII. 325. According to Emerson, Jesus never preached per- 
sonal immortality (VIII. 330). 
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man puts off the ignorance and tumuliuous passions of youth; 
proceeding thence puts off the egotism of manhood, and becomes ait 
last a public and universal soul. He is rising to greater heights, but 
also rising to realities; the outer relations and circumstances dying 
out, he entering deeper into God, God into him, until the last garment 
of egotism falls, and he is with God, — shares the will and immensity 
of the First Cause.”(’) 

We may now endeavour to come to a general conclusion regarding 
Emerson’s view of man. We have seen in the last chapter that he 
considered the essence of nature to be God — it may be affirmed, 
and with more certitude, that, in his opinion, God is also the essence 
of man. This conclusion is based on the fact that, for Emerson, 
nature and man consist essentially of the same substance; and _ that 
all men’s souls are but participations — or rather, varying forms — 
of the same great human Soul which courses through humanity and is, 
in fact, God. It is amply supported by the theory of direct revelation — 
contact between the individual man and this universal Soul, which lies 
at his innermost being; and fully confirmed by the doctrine of immortality, 
the disappearance of the finite and individual before the all-pervading, 
un-impeded Infinite. 

One critic sums up Emerson’s view thus: “Under the changing 
phenomena and below the jarring strife of atoms and men, there lies 
a single First Cause; an infinite, eternal, and perfect Substance, a divine 
noumenon of which all earthly phenomena are manifestations.’’ (’) 
A discriminating French writer says: “Emerson never distinguishes 
man from the All, and when he speaks of the Principle of the Universe, 
he expresses himself as if he saw there our real Ego. Whilst for the 
Idealist the human soul is a leaf of the tree of life, for him, as for 
the Transcendentalists, it is the very root.” (*) In a word — for Emerson, 
‘the human Soul is consubstantial with God. (‘) 


(1) Op. cit. VIII. 330 sq. cf. p. 17 sq. supra. — (2) Nicholl: loc. cit p. 678. 
(3) Dugard: op. cit. p. 145. 
(4) Cf. V. Lee: Contemp. Review, March 1895. p. 356. 


Cuapter III. 


Emerson and God. 


Having treated of Emerson’s views concerning nature and man, it 
would seem logical to consider in the next place what he held regarding 
God. Such a task, however, appears superfluous when we reflect that, 
for Emerson, God is the essence of the world, and, that, to find 
Him, we should only have to probe into the depths of the human 
soul. But the difficulty precisely lies there: evidently, no psycho- 
logical analysis will deliver us this divine “noumenon.” It is true that 
we can get into direct communication with the Deity, but this would 
appear to reveal little of his inner being. Man “pretends to give account 
of himself to himself, but, at last, what has he to recite but the fact 
that there is a Life not to be described or known otherwise than by 
possession? What account can he give of his essence more than so 
it was to be?’’(*) The Universal Power “with not be seen face to face, 
but must be received and sympathetically known.’’(°*) 

Emerson, in fact, admits his inability to define the precise nature 
of God. “We can foresee God in the coarse, and, as it were, distant 
phenomena of matter; but when we try to define and describe himself. 
both language and thought desert us, and we are as helpless as fools 
and savages.’’(*) Having arrived at the name of Being we cannot go 
further. (*) “To Be is the unsolved, unsolvable wonder ... The wonder 
subsists, and age, though of eternity, could not approach a solution.” (°) 
We can feel our relation to the divine Fact; but He Himself cannot 
be “spoken or defined.” (°) 

“We cannot learn the cipher 
That’s writ upon our cell; 

Stars taunt us by a mystery 
Which we could never spell.’ (’) 

However, Emerson accords to the hidden Divinity the qualities 
which Christian philosophy usually ascribes to Him. He is all-fair 


(1) Op. cit. I. 195. The words italicised (by Emerson) are seemingly a trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s To ti yy sivas — the “quod quid erat esse” of the Scho- 
lastics (cf. St. Thomas: Comm. in Met. Arist. Lib. 7, lect. 3). Emerson’s 
acquaintance with peripatetic philosophy, as his reference here might indicate, 
was not very profound. See what his biographer says of the character of his 
reading. (Cabot: op cit. I. 288—293). 

(2) Op. cit. I. 203. — (8) Op. cit. I. 66; cf. II. 255. — (4) Op. cit. II. 75, 

(5) Op. cit. XII. 15. — (6 Op. cit. I. 317. — (9 Op. cit. IX. 24 sq. 
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Beauty, Truth, Goodness are but his different faces.(') He is Justice, 
Love, Freedom, Power (°*): he is self-existent,(*) illimitable, (*) eternal; (°} 
one and omnipresent.(*) But all these attributes — as one of Emerson’s 
friendly adversaries pointed out — unless they belong, to a person 
are mere abstractions, empty names; (’) yet, itis hard to see how common 
human nature can be personal. Emerson further affirms that “the soul 
knows no persons” (*): “to our best meditation the Divine nature 
refuses to impersonate itself.”(°) He speaks of the instinct of man 
pressing eagerly forward “to the impersonal and illimitable.”(‘°) “In his 
metaphysics” he frankly denies personality to the Deity.(71) Emerson’s. 
biographer, however, sees in his denial of God’s personality nothing 
more than a refusal to limit his nature to an individual.('”) Emerson, 
in fact, writes in his Journal: “I deny personality to God because it 
is too little, not too much. Life, personal life, is faint and cold to the 
energy of God. For Reason and Love and Beauty, or that which is all 
these, — it is the life of life, the reason of reason, the love of love.’’ (‘*) 
Thus, God is, as it were, supra-personal. He has the attributes of a 
person; yet his nature transcends all the efforts of human imagination 
and understanding to compass and express it, so that to call Him a 
person seems to be degrading Him.('*) Much the.same may be said 
regarding the self-consciousness of God. In his poem, Woodnotes 
Emerson says: 

“And conscious Law is King of kings.’ (‘°) 

But, apparently, it is a kind of super-self-consciousness he means: 
“We cannot say God is self-conscious or not self-conscious, for the 
moment we cast our eye on that dread nature it soars infinitely out 
of all definition and dazzles all inquest.” (*°) 

It would be pertinent to ask what was Emerson’s attitude towards 
this supra-Person; in other words, what was his form of religion. In 
one of his earlier essays he says that the difference between Ethics 
and Religion consists in the fact that “one is the system of human duties 
commencing from man; the other, from God. Religion includes the 
personality of God; Ethics does not.’(*7) Emerson did not stand fast 
by this distinction — it would have been difficult, seeing his idea of the 
personality’? of God: his more nature writings show that he simply 
identified Religion and Ethics. It is not doing him an injustice to allege 
that he desired a merely natural religion. “We are thrown back on 
rectitude forever and ever, only rectitude . . . Natural religion supplies 


(1) Op. cit. I. 30; VII. 59; X. 97. — (?) II. 98, 255; III. 75. — (8) II. 70. 

(4) HI. 75. — (5) II. 297; WI. 177; VIII. 317. — (®) op.cit. X. 192; Journals X. 286, 

(7) Cabot: op. cit. I. 340.— (8) Op. cit. I. 129 cf. p. 472 supra:“That third party 
orcommonnature. .. is impersonal, is God.’ — (9) Cabot: op. cit. II 361. 

(10) Op. cit. I]. 292.— (11) Op. cit. II. 58. cf. Nicholl: loc cit.“Emerson, declined 
to affirm the personality of the divine Substance.”— (12) Cabot: op. cit. I. 340. 

(13) Journals, March, 1838: Cabot: op. cit. 1.341. — (44) Cabot: op. cit. I. 343- 

(15) Op. cit. XI. 57. (The italics are ours.) — (16) Journals, 1835: Cabot: op. 
cit. I. 342. — (17) Op. cit. I. 62. cf. Dugard: op. cit. p. 165. 
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still all the facts which are disguised under the dogma of popular 
creeds. The progress of religion is steadily in its identity with morals.” (') 
. The God within us has no need of ritual or ceremony,(°) of a specific 
“cultus, a fraternity with assemblings and holy-days, with song and 
book, with brick and stone.’’(°) “God builds his temple in the heart 
on the ruins of churches and religions.” (*) Our prayers should, thus, 
be “the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul... The spirit of 
God pronouncing his works good.’ (°) The highest form of worship 
consists in a passivity before the Spirit, an ascending to ecstasy. “There 
is a principle which is the basis of things, which all speech aims to 
say, and all action to evolve; a simple, quiet, undescribed, undescribable 
presente, dwelling very peacefully in us, our rightful lord: we are not 
to do, but let do; not to work, but to be worked upon; and to this 
homage there is a consent of all thoughtfull and just men in all ages 
and conditions,’’(°) Hence, true holiness confers a certain insight. 
“Such persons are nearer to the secret of God than others; are bathed 
by sweeter’ waters; they hear notices, they see visions, where others 
are vacant.” (*) : 

Emerson had a sort of supercilious pity for the existing churches: 
they were but empty antiquated forms, unvivified by the life of the 
Spirit. “The prayers and even the dogmas of our church are like the 
zodiac of Denderah and the astronomical monuments of the Hindoos, 
wholly insulated from anything now extant in the life and business 
of the people.” (*) He himself looked forward with yearning gaze into 
the future, and descried there the outlines of a new church, founded 
on moral science. “At first cold and naked, a babe in a manger again, 
the algebra and mathematics of ethical law, the church of men to come, 
without shawns, or psaltery, or sackbut; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters: science for symbol and illustration; 
it will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry. Was never 
stoicism so stem and exigent as this shall be. It shall send man home 
to his central solitude, shame these social, supplicating manners, and 
make him know that much of the time he must have himself to his 
friend. He shall expect no co-operation, he shall walk with no com- 
panion. The nameless Thought, the nameless Power, the super-personal 
Heart, — he shall repose on that.” (°) 


(1) Op. cit. X. 200. cf. I. 124 sq. Observe the resemblance with Kant, who, 
though on different principles, made religion a function of morals (cf. Runze 
in Kant-St. IX. 298 [1904]). — (2) V. op. cit. VIII. 158. — (3) Op. cit. X. 200. 

(4) Op. cit. VI. 196. cf. I. 147. — (5) Op. cit. II. 76. — (6) Op. cit. VI. 204. 

(7) Op. cit. VI. 207. Notice, one more, how Emerson approaches the doctrines 
of Plotinus. Cf. also pp. 26, 54 supra. 

(8) Op. cit. I. 137. The sentiment expressed here is of peculiar interest in 
view of the doctrine, ecclesiastically termed Americanismus, which has since 
developed in Emerson’s native land. Cf. p. 28, note (6; p. 40 infra. 

(2) Op. cit. VI. 229 sq. Emerson looks to America for the foundation of the: 
new. religion (X. 203). 
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It can be seen from this brief chapter that, though Emerson admits 
we cannot attain to an accurate knowledge of the nature of God, he 
still seems, in the main, to hold on to the views enunciated in the 
two preceding chapters. Certainly, his views regarding religion are 
much more adapted to an impersonal, immanent God, one with man, 
than to a personal, transcendental Deity, separate from the world. As 
to the question of the super-personality of God, this is shrouded in 
mystery. Super-personality is a term to which it seems impossible to 
atiach any idea: it looks like a mere play of words. If Emerson means 
that God is really a person, but so sublime that He merits some other 
epithet, there is no denying his inconsistency with the whole tenor of 
his doctrine as so far exposed. If, on the other hand, he means that 
God’s nature is universally distributed so as to belong to no particular 
individual, then “super-personal” simply signifies “impersonal”. In any 
case, such an obscure point would not justify us in rejecting all the 
mass of evidence that we have until now accumulated. 

To conclude this section of our exposition, we may say that 
our investigations so far point to the fact that Emerson was a pantheist: 
he believed that the essence of the world — of man as of nature — 
was Spirit and that the Spirit was God. Owing to the predominance of 
what may be called the “Spirit? element, and bearing in mind the 
phenomenal nature of matter, Emerson’s doctrine may not inaptly be 
called Idealistic Pantheism. An examination of his system of ethics, 
which will form our next task, will enable us to take a more extended 
view of his philosophy of the Divinity, and, at the same time, judge 
of the coherence and logic of the position he has assumed. 
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CHaptTer IV. 


The Emersonian Ethics. 


In approaching tiie subject of the present chapter, we would wish 
to save misunderstanding by remarking at the very outset that Emerson 
never devised a complete, systematic course of ethics, such as is found, 
for example, in the usual student manuals treating of moral philosophy. 
True to his method, he simply touches — now in one place, now in 
another — on some fundamental topics: these topics, in so far as they 
have any bearing on the elucidation of his general views regarding 
man and God, will form the object of our brief study. 

Emerson defines the essence of virtue as the presence of God.(’) 
But, God is not something introduced into us from outside: He is 
our being, our reality. Consequently, the more virtue we have, the more 
we are.(*) “All things real are so by so much virtue as they contain.” (°) 
A virtuous man is more a man than a vicious one. “The brave man 
is greater than the coward; the true, the benevolent, the wise is more 
a man, and not less, than the fool and the knave.’’ (*) Hence Emerson 
observes the sublime propriety of describing God as saying, I AM.(°) 
God properly exists, for he is not a relation or a part, but the whole. 
“Being is the vast affirmative, excluding negation, self-balanced, and 
swallowing up all relations, parts and times within itself.’’(°) Virtue, 
being an influx from thence, is proportional to the amount of “vital 
force supplied from the Eternal.” (*) 

Vice, since it is the opposite of virtue, implies the absence of God, 
a loss of being. “Nothing, Falsehood may indeed stand as the great 
night or shade on which as a background the living universe paints 
itself forth, but no fact is begotten by it; it cannot work, for it is not. 
It is harm inasmuch as it is worse not to be than to be.’’(*) As good 
is positive, so evil is merely privative. Emerson compares it to cold, 
which is absence of heat. “All evil is so much death or nonentity .. . 
Whilst a man seeks good ends, he is strong by the whole strength of 
nature. In so far as he roves from these ends, he bereaves himself of 
power, or auxiliaries; his being shrinks out of all remote channels, he 
becomes less and less, a mote, a point, until absolute badness is 
absolute death.”(*) Hence, for the intelligence, crime has no real 
existence. “To it, the world is a problem in mathematics ... Saints 


(!) v. op. cit. I. 195. — (2) v. op. cit. II. 117 sq. — (3) Op. cit. II. 70. 
(4) Op. cit. II. 116 sq. — (5) Op. cit. II. 151. — (8) Op. cit. IL. 116. 
(7) Op. cit. III. 71. — (8) Op. cit. II. 116. — (®) Op. cit. I. 123 sq. 
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are sad, because they behold sin (even when they speculate), from the 
point of view of the conscience, and not of the intellect; a confusion 
of thought. Sin, seen from the thought, is a diminution or /ess; seen 
from the conscience or will, it is pravity or bad. The intellect names. 
it shade, absence of light, and no essence. The conscience must feel 
it as essence, essential evil. This it is not; it has an objective [apparent] 
existence, but no subjective [real].” (’) 

Since vice is differentiated from virtue by the non-possession of 
being, or by the possession of less being, there is always the possibility 
of a vicious man becoming virtuous by the acquirement or increase 
of “existence”? — not only that: Emerson held that all evil is necessarily 
on the way to good. There is constant melioration. 

“An energy that searches through 

From Chaos to the dawning morrow 

Into all our human plight, 

The soul’s pilgrimage and flight; 

In city or in solitude, 

Step by step, lifts bad to good, 

Without halting, without rest, 

Lifting Better up to Best; 

Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 

Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure.” (*) 

Evil is, in fact, but good in the making. “The divine effort is never 
relaxed; the carrion in the sun will convert itself to grass and flowers; 
and man, though in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way 
to all that is good and true.’’ (*) 

Accordingly, Emerson vehemently rejects the idea of the existence 
of hell or Inferno, where there is no hope of betterment. “That pure 
malignity can exist is the extreme proposition of unbelief. It is not to 
be entertained by a rational agent; it is atheism; it is the last profan- 
ation.’’(*) To admit no conversion for evil spirits seemed thus, to 
Emerson, a denial of the omnipresence of God. He himself joyfully 
echoes the apostrophe of the poet Burns to poor “auld Nickie Ben” 


(the devil), 
“O wad ye tak a thought, and mend!” (°) 
Betterment is in the very constitution of things — it is Syeaceibee | 


by Fate. In the Universe there is ever an ascending effort: all, the parts. 
and the whole, works towards benefit.(°) If we examine Nature, we 
shall find her always tending in the direction of improvement — tur- 
ning malfeasance into good.(") The history of man abounds with ex- 
amples of the same principle. “Good is a good doctor, but Bad is 


(1) Op. cit. III. 80. cf. Dugard: op. cit. p. 148: “Il est évident que pour 
Emerson subjectif signifie «ce qui est» et objectif, «ce qui parait».” 

(2) Op. cit. 1X. 59. — (8) Op. cit. IV. 133. — (4) Op. cit. IV. 132. 

(5) Op. cit. IV. 133. v. Burns’ poem “To The Devil’. 

(°) v. op. cit. VI. 39; VIII. 273. — (%) v. op. cit. VI. 239. 
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sometimes a better.“ The oppressions of William the Norman, savage 
forest-laws and crushing despotism made possible the inspirations of 
Magna Charta under John.” (') Accordingly, Eme-son is not disturbed 
_ at seeing vice in a man. He only insists that he meliorate, that he 
‘grow up’ and thus convert the base into the better nature. (°*) 
_Emerson’s view of the transient nature of vice leads him into a 
glowing optimism: there will come a day when vice will disappear 
before the agency of the Divine. “Man proposes, but God disposes... 
It is a comfort to reflect that the gigantic evils which seem to us so 
mischievous and so incurable will at last end themselves and rid the 
world of their presence, as all crime sooner or later must.’ (*) What is 
corrupt in human nature is only temporary or superficial. Good, on 
- the other hand, is eternal. “The impure word can only busy itself in 
the gross gas that now envelops us, and will sink altogether to ground 
as that works itself clear in the everlasting effort of God.”’(*) No 
doubt, knaves and criminals seem sometimes to succeed and this gives 
grounds for despondency, yet, somehow, finally all ends well. “Through 
_the years and the centuries, through evil agents, through toys and 
atoms, a great and beneficent tendency irresistibly streams.’ (°) Let us, 
therefore, be stout of heart: we must “beware of the minor key.” (°) 
Emerson’s attitude towards human nature is comprehensible when 
we find that he rejects the doctrine of original sin, and affirms that 
man is naturally good.(‘) Of course, if man is but a passing form of 
the Deity, Emerson’s position is logical. He says that “to the well born 
child all the virtues are natural, and not painfully acquired. Speak to 
his heart, and the man becomes suddenly virtuous.’ (‘) Consequently, 
the moral life is far from being the combat usua'ly portrayed by Christian 
philosophy: we have simply to let God act, that is, to be spontaneous, 
By calculating and debating we iniroduce the private, individual self 
and thus prevent the free passage of the infinite. Seemingly, this is the 
only conflict — the particular against the universal:(°) a conflict which 
can easily be avoided by abandoning ourselves to the divine impulses. 


Pope citnVi oll —(2)ov. op. city V1. 246.2 °-—, - (8) Op. cit. X. 223. 

(4) Letter to Carlyle 20 Nov. 1834. Correspondence Vol. I p. 31. 

(5) Works IV. 177; cf. VI. 31, and Cabot: op. cit. II. 101. 

(*) Journals X. 115. Emerson seems to have hada constitutional dislike for the 
negative and dismal. He found the pessimistic philosophy of Schopenhauer 
simply ‘‘odious”; and he says he could never read Dante’s Inferno. In a letter 
to Carlyle he describes his whole philosophy as teaching acquiescence and 
optimism. v. Works VIII. 134; Journals X. 210; Carlyle Correspondence I. 367, 

(7) This was also a fundamental doctrine with Rousseau: “Posons pour 
maxime incontestable que les premiers movements de la nature sont toujours 
droits: il n’y a point de perversité originelle dans le coeur humain, il ne s’y 
trouve pas un seul vice dont on ne puisse dire comment et par oti il y est 
entré” (Emile |. I], — Hachette Ed. T. II, p. 60). Rousseau insists on this point 
of view in his letter to the Archbishop of Paris protesting against the latter’s 
condemnation of “Emile” (T. III p. 64 sqq; v. p. 6 note (2) infra). 

(8) Works II. 259; cf. Journals VI. 9. — (%) v. op. cit. X. 96. 
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“We need only obey . Place yourself in the middle of the stream 
of power and wisdom which animates all whom it floats, and you are 
without effort impelled to truth to right and to perfect contentment... 
If we would not be mar-plots with our miserable interferences, the 
work, the society, letters, arts, science, religion of men would go on 
far better than now, and the heaven predicted from the beginning of 
the world, and still predicted from the bottom of the heart, would 
organize itself, as do now the rose and the air and the sun.” (') What 
is a hero but he who lets himself be predominated by the universal 
nature? Genius is but a renouncing of the “too officious activity of 
the understanding’; a giving of “leave and amplest privilege to the 
spontaneous sentiment.’ (*) Emerson sees in an able.man “nothing else 
than a good, free, vascular organization, whereinto the universal spirit 
freely flows; so that his fund of justiceis not only vast, but infinite.” (°) 
Bearing in mind Emerson’s doctrine of direct revelation, we can 
understand his insistence on the fact that our thinking is a “pious 
reception” and that a violent direction given by the will is an inter- 
ference with the Divine. We need not determine what we will think. 
We have only to “open our senses, clear away as we can all obstruction 
from the fact, and suffer the intellect to see.”’(‘) Thus, we arrive at 
truth spontaneously, for the “Maker of all things and all persons stands 
behind us and casts his dread omniscience through us over things;”’ (°) 
and we have simply to act conformably to our thought, without any 
fuming or fretting. What a lesson Nature teaches us! We excite our- 
selves and wax warm with long disscussions at the caucus, or the 
bank, or the Abolition-convention, or the Temperance-meeting, or the 
Transcendental club; but, when we emerge from thence into nature’s 
cool fields and woods, she gently says to us, “So hot? my little Sir.” (°) 
Nature has no love for the calculators; “her methods are saltatory and 
impulsive,” (‘) and we cannot do better than follow her example. “All 
our progress is an unfolding, like the vegetable bud. You have first 
an instinct, then an opinion, then a knowledge, as the plant has root, 
bud and fruit. Trust the instinct to the end, though you can render 
no reason. It is vain to hurry it. By trusting it to the end, it shall 
ripen into truth and you shall know why you believe.’ (°) 
This brings us to another doctrine of Emerson’s, namely, the im- 
portance of self-reliance. Seeing that the Divinity is within me, why 
should I not place my whole confidence in myse/f and discard tradition 


(4) Op. cit. II. 132 sq. cf. Letter to Carlyle 31st. March 1837: Carlyle-Emerson 
Corr. I. 118. — (2) Op. cit. I 160. cf. III. 269; VII. 173 sq. “We do nothing 
that is not laughable when we quit our spontaneous sentiment” (VIII. 166). 

(3) Op. cit. I. 160. cf. Dugard: op. cit. p. 70: ‘Pour lui (Emerson) l’homme 
ne valait que dans la mesure ow il se maintenait en disponibilité constante, 
oll pensées et actions jaillissaient spontanément de l’ame.” 

(4) Op. cit. II. 306. — (5) Op. cit. II. 263. — (6) v. II. 129. — (7) Op. cit. 
IlI. 70. This seems a flat contradiction of the traditional doctrine: “Non datur 
saltus in natura.” — (8) Op. cit. II. 307. 
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and custom? Why should we roam about when we can sit at home 
with the Cause? “Let us stun and astonish the intruding rabble of 
men and books and institutions by a simple declaration of the divine 
fact. Bid the invaders take the shoes from off their feet, for God is 
here within. Let our simplicity judge them, and our docility to our 
own law demonstrate the poverty of nature and fortune beside our 
native riches.”(') Self-reliance is thus a respect for the Deity in man. 
Out of piety to the Eternal Spirit dwelling within us, we must hold 
lightly every tradition, every opinion, every person.(?) Reliance on self 
is really reliance on God.(*) Let us not be ashamed of the divine idea 
each of us represents: “God will not have his work made manifest 
by cowards.”’(*) We must be divine so as to exhibit ihe divine. Let 
us be content with even a little light, so it be our own, and not 
depend on light borrowed from another.(*) “Trust.thyself: every heart 
vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place the divine providence has 
found for you, the society of your contemporaries, the connection of 
events. Great men have always done so, and confided themselves 
childlike to the genius of their age, betraying their perception that the 
absolutely trustworthy was seated at their heart, working through their 
hands, predominating in all their being. And we are now men, and 
must accept in the highest mind the same transcendent destiny; and 
not minors and invalids in a protected corner, not cowards fleeing 
before a revolution, but guides, redeemers and benefactors, obeying 
the Almighty effort and advancing on Chaos and the Dark.’ (°) 

We should, therefore, be independent of the flattery or disdain of 
society — we who live with God. “O friend, never strike sail to a 
fear! Come into port greatly, or sail with God the seas.” (") It is simpler 
to be self-dependent. God is self-dependent, self-existent and we who 
share in the Divinity, should also share in His self-existence.(°) We 
are here to fulfil the task appointed to us by our constitution, that is, 
by the authority of the universe, and so long as we work at that we 
do well. Our success does not consist in rushing to a showy feat that 
shall catch the eye and satisfy spectators — far from that, we must 
give up, once for all, the hope of approbation from the people in the 
street, if we are pursuing great ends. (°) 

Self-sufficingness is, in fact, the mark of character. “Character is 
centrality, the impossibility of being displaced or overset.”(*°) The strong 
man resists and masters circumstances. “The hero sees that the event 
is ancillary; it must follow Aim.’’('') Even in the reception of gifts we 
must be self-sustained, keeping our independence inviolate.(‘*) Emerson 
considered that good manners also rested on self-reliance;('*) and de- 


(14) Op. cit. II. 71. — (2) v. op. cit. X. 274; cf. Journals X. 186. — (3) v. op. 
cit. XI. 222: cf. VII. 278; X. 67. — @) Op. cit. II 49. — (5) v. op. cit. I. 179; 
cf. II. 81. — (6) Op. cit. II. 49. — (* v. op. cit. II. 244; cf. III. 105. — (8) v. 
op cit. I. 316. — (9%) v. op. cit. VII. 276; X. 62. — (10) Op. cit. III. 98. — 
(41) Op. cit. II]. 97. — (12) v. op. cit. II. 156 sqq. — (!8) v. op. cit. VI. 178. 
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scribes the gentleman thus: “The gentleman is a man of truth, lord 
of his own actions, and expressing that lordship in his behaviour; 
not in any manner dependent and servile, either on persons, or opinions, 
. or possessions.” (') It is precisely from a lack of such self-reliance that 
we may trace many of the evils of “what is called by distinction 
society ... The sinew and heart of man seem to be drawn out, and 
we are become timorous, desponding whimperers. We are afraid 
of truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of death and afraid of each other ... 
Our house-keeping is mendicant, our arts, our occupations, our 
marriages, our religion we have not chosen, but society has chosen 
for us. We are parlour soldiers. We shun the rugged battle of fate, 
where strength is born.” (*) 

Emerson sees a lack of self-reliance in our fashion of praying. 
“Prayer looks abroad and asks for some foreign addition to come 
through some foreign virtue, and loses itself in endless mazes of 
natural and supernatural, and mediatorial and miraculous.” (*) True 
prayer should be simply “the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant 
soul... The spirit of God pronouncing his works good.’ (*) 
Any prayer that asks for a private benefit implies dualism; whereas 
God and man are one, and, therefore, man need not beg. 

Regrets for past actions also denote a want of-self-reliance. Why 
should we repine when we have but followed: the dictates of our 
nature? A simple, manly character never feels the need to make an 
apology for its past action. (°) When the waves of God flow into 
us, they abolish our contritions, for we then live in the present, and 
it is the present that matters. (°.) We may have done wrong, but 
what boots it? Nature herself is no saint. “She comes eating and 
drinking and sinning. Her darlings, the great, the strong, the beautiful 
are not children of our law; do not come out of the Sunday School, nor 
weigh their food, nor punctually keep the commandments. If we 
will be strong with her strength we must not harbour such disconsolate 
consciences, borrowed too from the consciences of other nations. We 
must set up the strong present tense against all the rumours of wrath, 
past or to come.” (‘) ” 

Emerson did notshrink from inculcating this doctrine even in thecase of 
young people Writing to one of hisdaugthers, aged thirteen, who was away 
from home, at school, he says: “Finish every day and bedone with it. For 
mannersand for wise living itisavicetoremember. You havedone what you 
could; some blunders and absurdities nodoubt creptin; forgetthem as soon 
as youcan. To-morrow isa new day; you shall begin it weil and serenely, and 
with too high a spirit to be cumbered with your old nonsense. This day for all 
that is good and fair. It is too dear, with its hopes and invitations, to wastea 


() Op. cit. IIL 120...— (2) Op. cit. II. 74. sq. — (8) Op. cit. Il. 76: 
(4) Op. cit. Ibid. — (5) V. op. cit. HI. 245. — (° V. op. cit. II. 295 sq. II. 69. 
(7) Op. cit. III. 66. ; 
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moment on the rotten yesterdays.” (') One short, crisp sentence seems to 
summarise Emerson’s view: “To fill the hour, — that is happiness; 
to fill the hour and leave no crevice fora renentance or an approval.” (°) 

Another foe to self-reliance is the adulation given to certain dead 
saints or heroes. We are just as good as they. Paul and Pericles 
were made of the same stuff as we. (*) ‘Why all this deference to 
Alfred and Scanderberg and Gustavus? Suppose they were virtuous; 
did they wear out virtue?” (‘) Let us believe in God — that is, in 
ourselves — in His power to raise us to any height, and not in 
names and places and persons. He who reveres the soul will introduce 
into his life a divine unity instead of a spotted life of shreds and 
patches. ‘He will cease from what is base and frivolous ... and be 
content with allt places and with any service he can render. He will calmly 
front the morrow in the negligency of that trust which carries God with it 
and so hath already the whole future in the bottom of the heart.”(°) With 
Kant, Emerson echoes the words of the Latin poet, Persius: “Ne te quae- 
Siveris extra,”(°) and tunes his own lyre to the same resounding strains. 

“Go where he wil!, the wise man is at home 

His hearth the earth, — his hall the azure dome; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road, 
By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed.” (’) 

M. Dugard has pointed out that the self-reliance upon which 
Emerson insists is not attachment to one’s own will: it is fidelity to 
inspiration. “Self-reliance is not the exaltation of the Ego; it is 
abandonment to the Spirit, which, in making us the receptacle of the 
Universal, does not leave in the soul a trace of egoism.” (*) It can 
hardly be denied, however, that Emerson lays stress on the necessity 
of the individuality of each man — at least, with respect to other men. 
“It seems as if the Deity dressed each soul which he sends into nature 
in certain virtues and powers not communicable to other men... 
There is somewhat deceptive about the intercourse of minds. The 
boundaries are invisible, but they are never crossed. There is such 
good will to impart, and such good will to receive, that each threatens 
to become the other; but the law of individuality collects its secret 
strength: you are you, and I am I, and so we remain.” (°) It would 
seem that the individual has an “indefeasible persistency” to be himself; 
as minds develop they tend to insulation('*); but that does not hinder 
union. Characters are complementary, and the various divergences only 
tend to make a more perfect whole through the union of so many different 
types. “The world stands by balanced antagonisms.’’(’") Consequently, we 
need not fear to press individual peculiarities to their furthest limit. 


(1) Cabot: op. cit. If. 107. — (?) Works III. 62. — (8) V. op. cit. II. 156. 

(4) Op. cit. II. 63. — (5) Op. cit. II. 278. — (6) Prefixed to the Essay on 
Self-Reliance I]. 45. For Kant cf. Kant-Studien Bd. IX. S. 320. (1904), 

(7) Op. cit. IX. 46. — (8) Dugard: op. cit. p. 211. — (%) Works: 1V. 32. 

(10; Op. cit. VIII. 191. — (14) Op. cit. XII. 49. cf I. 112; II. 254. 
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As a natural consequence of his doctrine of an in-dwelling 
Divinity who forms the soul of man, Emerson makes the moral 
_ conscience autonomous. We who have the Lawgiver within us require 
no exterior authority; we can with safety not only neglect, but even 
contravene every written commandment. (') If we are able to give 
ourselves absolution, we have nothing to fear. “There are two 
confessionals, in one or the other of which we must be shriven. You 
may fulfil your round of duties by clearing yourself in the direct, or ~ 
in the reflex way. Consider whether you have satisfied your relations 
to father, mother, cousin, neighbour, town, cat and dog; whether any 
of these can upbraid you. But I may also neglect this reflex standard 
and absolve me to myself. I have my own stern claims and _ perfect 
circle. It denies the name of duty to many offices that are called 
duties. But if I can discharge its debts it enables me to dispense 
with the popular code.” (’) Conscience is the voice of God, my 
inner self. If I cannot clear myself to myself I am in fault. (°) 

“! cannot shake off the god; 

On my neck he makes his seat; 

I look at my face in the glass, — 

My eyes his eyeballs meet.” (*) 
Emerson is careful to point out, too, that the tribunal of conscience 
es far from easily satisfied. “If any one imagines that this law is lax, 
lit him keep its commandment one day. And truly it demands. 
something godlike in him who has cast off the common motives of 
humanity and has ventured to trust himself for a taskmaster. High be 
his heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, thas he may in good 
earnest be doctrine, society, law, to himself, that a simple purpose may 
be to him as strong as iron necessity to others.’’ (°) 

It has been remarked that Emerson touches here the doctrine of 
Kant in the latter’s insistence on the autonomy of the free-will. (°) The 
resemblance is perhaps more apparent than real. It is obvious that 
Kant was far from taking as his basis the pantheistic conceptions 
adopted by Emerson. (‘) The reduction to a unity of the Giver of 
the law and the receiver, in the Kantian system, is brought about 
through the absolute supremacy of the free-will, which is certainly not 
identified with the Godhead. Moreover, Emerson extends the autonomy 
of the pr:vate conscience even to the observance of exterior acts prescribed 
by public law, which he considers, forms also a part of the domain of ethics.(*) 
This runs counter to Kant’s well-known distinction of two separate spheres: 
that of internal acts, which are subject to the autonomy of the will and 
consequently moral, and that of external acts, which are subject to an 
exterior authority aud are outside the scope of morals. 


(1) V. op. cit. I. 317. cf. III. 207: “The wise man needs .. . no statute book, 
for he has the law-giver.’’ — (2) Op. cit. II. 73 sq. — (8) V. Journals VI. 304. cf. 
Works III. 203. — (4) Works: IX. 78. — (5) Op. cit. IT. 74. — (8 V. Dugard: 
op. cit. p. 371. — (“) Cf. Runze in Kant-Studien Bd. IX. S. 299. — (8) V. Works 
XI. 214, 288; cf. preceding par supra. 
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As the basis and prop of his moral system, Emerson insists on the 
supremacy of what he calls the law of laws: the Law of Compensation. 
“To each shall be rendered his own. As thou sowest, thou shalt 
reap.” (‘) Perception of this law, belief in its constant fulfilment is 
termed the “moral sentiment’; and, since religion is one with morals, 
this sentiment is identical with the religious sentiment.(?) “This 
sentiment is divine and deifying. It is the beatitude of man... It 
lies at the foundation of society, and successively creates all forms 
of worship.”(*) Emerson remarks elsewhere: “The moral sentiment 
is pure vision, and what is Religion? Religion is the architecture of 
the sentiment. The sentiment never rests in vision, but wishes to be 
enacted.”(*) 

Emerson, thus, insists that virtue and vice have their reward or 
punishment, respectively; and that the retribution takes place in his life. 
He inveighs vigorously against a preacher, who, in a sermon on the 
Last Judgment, “assumed that judgment is not executed in this world; 
that the wicked are successful; that the good are miserable; and then 
urged from reason and Scripture, a compensation to be made to both 
parties in the next life.’’(°) According to Emerson, the logical infe- 
rence to be drawn from such a doctrine is that the virtuous are to 
have such a good time in some future state as the sinners have now; 
so that — “to push it to its extreme import’? — they may be represen- 
ted as saying to these latter: “You sin now, we shall sin by and by; 
we would sin now, if we could; not being successful we expect our 
revenge to-morrow.’(°) Thus, we arrive at a conclusion which is 
abhorrent to the best nature of man, and this, because it is based on 
a false foundation. What is true is that justice is zof postponed; a 
universal system of compensation reigns, because the Deity is present 
everywhere to enforce equity. (*) “The police and _ sincerity of the 
Universe are secured by God’s delegating his divinity to every particle; 
... there is no room for hypocrisy, no margin for choice.’(*) We 
need never fear that our good works will go unrewarded — we put 
God in our debt, and, thus, the whole world will hasten to repay 
us.*®) On the other hand, “if I violate myself, if | commit a crime, 
the lightning loiters by the speed of retribution.”(’°) 


() Op. cit. X. 186. cf. VI. 211. — (#) V. op. cit. I. 124; cf. X. 114, 203. 

(3) Op. cit. I. 124 sq. — (4) Journals X. 191. The effect of the presence of 
the moral sentiment in a man is to convince him that for his own interests 
virtue is better than vice: following the time-honoured adage, “honesty is the 
best policy.” This practical outcome of the moral sentiment is sometimes 
included by Emerson in meaning ofthe term itself. See, for example, X. 104, 109, ~ 

(5) Op. cit. If. 92. The apostle of “la morale laique”’ in France, M. Payot, 
makes a similar reproach to religion. (V. Cours de Morale, quoted by Gui- 
zard: Morale de M. Payot. Rev. d’Apologétique 1" Oct. 1908 p. 43.) 

(8) Op. cit. I. 93. — (% V. op. cit. 11.99. — (8) Op. cit. VI. 212. 

(9) V. op. cit. If. 114, 223.'— (4°) Op. cit. X. 190. 
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Emerson sees in Nature, which is the image of the mind, the 
ubiquitous Compensation: in “action and reaction; . .. in darkness 
and light; in heat and cold; in the ebb and flow of waters...” (’) ° 
It is simply a question of cause and effect.(°) Similarly with man, 
“every secret is told, every crime is punished, every virtue rewarded 
every wrong redressed, in silence and certainty ... Cause and effect, 
means and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed; for the effect 
already blooms in the cause, the end preéxists in the means, the fruit 
in the seed.’(*) We may not see the criminal come to a visible 
tribunal, but the punishment takes place, nevertheless — in the soul. 
“Inasmuch as he carries the malignity and lie with him -he so far 
deceases from nature.’’(*‘) He defeats the end of his existence. “He 
was created for benefit and he exists for harm; and as well-doing 
makes power and wisdom, ill-doing takes them away... Sanity is 
gradually destroyed.” (°) The vicious man pays dearly in the loss of 
genuine knowledge, in the disappearance of his power to interprei 
nature, in the diminution of his being, for any sensual advantage.(°) 
His sin has an inevitable reaction on himself. “The thief steals from 
himself. The swindler swindles himself.’(*) On the other hand, the 
virtuous man advances in love, knowledge and beauty; nature becomes 
to him an open secret; and as he progresses in goodness he tends 
more and more to the acquirement of perfect being —-to complete 
absorption in God:(*) the reward of virtue is virtue. (°) 

It may not be out of place to remark here that, as Emerson hoped 
for the foundation of a new church based on moral science,('°) he 
also saw in the future the advent of a new Teacher, whose office it 
would be to exemplify and preach the greatness of the moral sentiment. 
In other words, Emerson expected a Messiah. “His attitude was almost 
Jewish. A Messiah was due from God. He would probably be an 
American Messiah. Americans must not miss him.’('’) Emerson 
laments that a really great man has not yet appeared; (‘*) and, in a 
passage of undeniable beauty, he essays to portray the character and 
functions of the new Instructor of mankind. “If the auguries of the 
prophesying heart shall make themselves good in time, the man who 
shall be born, whose advent men and events prepare and foreshow, is 
one who shall enjoy his connection with a higher life, with the man 
within man; shall destroy distrust by his trust, shall use his native but 
forgotten methods, shall not take counsel of flesh and blood, but shall 


(1) Op. cit. I. 94. cf. 1.47. — (2) V. op. cit. IV. 162. — (%) Op. cit. II. 99 sq.; 
cf. VI. 56; 210: ‘Shallow men believe in luck ... Strong men believe in cause and 
effect.’ — (4) Op. cit. II. 117. — (5) Op. cit. XI. 223. — (8) V. op. cit. I. 110 
sq.; and p. 14, p. 35 sq. supra. — (%) Op. cit. I]. 110. — (8 V. op. cit. I. 
68 sq.; I]. 111 sq. 117 sq.; X. 228; and p. 14, p. 35 supra. — (°) V. op. cit. 
VI. 202. cf. Dugard: op. cit. p. 371 (referring to Emerson): “Sa Loi des Com- 
pensations ou des causes et des effets, n’est autre que le Karma du Bouddhisme.” 

(40) V. p. 33 supra. — (11) Nicholl: loc. cit. p. 679. cf. Works III. 40; VII. 
74; Journals, VI. 205, — (12) V. Works I. 187. sq. 
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rely on the Law alive and beautiful which works over our heads and 
under our feet.”(') The new Messiah shall proclaim above all things 
the law of laws, the law of Compensation — which is but the omni- 
presence of God — the law which says to man: “‘Work in every 
hour, paid or unpaid, see only that thou work, and thou canst not 
escape the reward: whether thy work be fine or coarse, planting corn 
or writing epics, so only it be honest work, done to thine own 
approbation, it shall earn a reward to the senses as well as to the 
thought: no matter how often defeated, you. are born to victory. The 
reward of a thing well done, is to have done it.’ ”(’) 

From our sketch of Emerson’s ethical system, we can now see 
that it is an attempt to introduce his pantheistic conceptions into the 
realm of morals. The divinity is especially present in the virtuous 
man and sinks to a low ebb where there is vice. Man being part 
and parcel of the Deity, it is absurd to speak of original sin, of a 
natural propensity to evil; on the contrary, real virtue consists in giving 
full rein to our spontaneous impulses, which have their origin in our 
innermost being, that is, in God. The doctrines of self-reliance, abso- 
lute autonomy of the moral conscience, and inevitable retribution 
in the present life, can all be traced to the same dominating principle: 
Man is God; Nature is God; all things are God. 


(4) Op, cit. II. 268. 

(2) Op. cit. ibid. cf. I. 148. The doctrine of work must have rejoiced the 
heart of Carlyle. cf. p. 28, note (6) supra. Maurice Maeterlink calls Carlyle, 
“le frére spirituel d’Emerson” (Trésor des Humbles, p. 131. 116¢ Ed. Paris 1920). 
There were important points of difference, however, between the two friends 
v. Cabot: op. cit. I. 196; Garnett: op. cit. p. 49; p. 61, note (1) infra. 
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CHAPTER V, 


The Inconsistencies in Emerson’s System. 


In our exposition, we have already noted the different points of 
contact which can be established between Emerson and other philosophers. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that every theory he enunciates can 
be found in the writings of one or other of his predecessors or 
contemporaries in the field of mental and moral science. Emerson 
himself used to remark: “You can find an old philosopher who has 
anticipated most of your theses.” (') It is doubtful, in fact, if he made 
any really original contribution to philosophy. (°) The Eleatics, the 
Neo-Platonists, the Brahmans, Averroes, Swedenborg, Rousseau, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Wordsworth, the Evolutionists, the early New England 
Transcendentalists -— if they rose from their graves —- could probably 
by their united claims enter into possession of all his doctrines. (°) 
We do not mean to say that he consciously drew on these different 
philosophers for his ideas: on the contrary, he prided himself on 
“inspiration” and simply jotted down his thoughts as they came-to 
him. Books, he said, he used only for the stimulus they gave him, “to 
make his top spin.’’ (*) However, considering his wide course of 
reading, even if somewhat superficial, and the different currents of 
contemporary thought with which he necessarily came in contact, we 
are inclined to suspect that many of the notions he evolved had been 
already lodged somewhere in his sub-conscience — where, no doubt, 
they mingled and interacted —- and came to the surface with the 
required provocation. (°) Emerson did, indeed, succeed in throwing a 
certain halo of originality round the somewhat amorphous mass of 
ideas, by the peculiar glow of his own personality, by the predomi- 


(1) Journals X. 466. 

(2) “Emerson had no ‘system’. He was, of course, an idealist; but he made no 
original contributions to philosophy” (Chambers’ Ency. of Eng. Lit. III. 758). 
“One is forced to admit that Emerson introduced no essential modification of 
philosophical doctrine, made no original contribution to the solution of 
philosophy’s most perplexing problems” (Bakewell: loc. cit. p. 356). 

(3) Cf. Dugard: op. cit. p. 371. — (4) Cabot: op. cit. I. 289. — (5) Cf. also 
his extensive use of quotations. ‘Les citations qu’ily a dans Emerson et qui 
sont prises des Hindous, des Persans, des Grecs, des Latins, des Anglais, de 
presque toutes les langues connues, sont tirées de 868 écrivains, et elles sont 
au nombre de 3,393.” (Richepin: Le Philosophe-poéte Emerson: Journal de 
l’Université des Annales, 15 avril, 1919, p. 391). M. Richepin adds, not 
without a little malice: ‘pour un intuitif, je trouve que c’est beaucoup!” 
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nance he gives to his favourite thoughts, by the new application he 
makes of old theories, and by his refreshing vigour of style, at. once 
simple and striking. This, however, does not save his system from 
all the marks of eclecticism, (') however accidental coincidence may be 
used to explain away seeming plagiarisms; and Emerson, consequently, 
incurred the obvious danger, namely, that of self-contradiction, implicit 
or explicit. This fact, taken in conjunction with his dislike of systematic 
reasoning and his reliance on momentary impressions, (°) would 
seemingly suffice to account in a large measure for the inconsistencies 
revealed in his doctrines. 

The first point we would note is the discrepancy between the 
theory of evolution, as propounded by Emerson, and his statements on 
‘the inferiority of man before nature. We are told that man is evolved 
from nature: the Spirit which has become incarnate in matter returns 
to itself and the medium chosen is humanity. (*) Man, therefore, 
stands somewhere: about midway in the completed cyclic process: 
while not yet arrived at the state of pure mind, he is, at any rate, a 
step nearer the goal than matter, which is for ever groping upwards 
towards consciousness. “The trees are imperfect men and seem to 
bemoan their imprisonment, rooted in the ground. The animal is the 
novice and probationer of a more advanced order.” (*) It is clear 
then, that man can safely regard himself as above all the other objects 
of the terrestrial globe. Emerson, in fact, says expressly that the world 
is a “remoter and inferior incarnation of God in the unconscious.’ (°) 

How reconcile this fact with the supposed superiority of nature: 
which is else-where boldly vaunted? We have to “look up” to nature: 
it is to be our guide and our norm of life; in so far as we conform 
ourselves to its dictates, in the degree in which we become one with 
it, to that extent shall we approach the pure Divinity. (°) It is true 
that if man had reached a further degree of perfection, his relations 
with his surroundings would be altered; (‘) but, taking man as he is, 
that is, in his fallen state, “while nature stands erect,” (°) it follows 
that — awaiting the millenium — the evolution of mind from matter 
can only be regarded as a process of degradation: at least, in the 
final stage when man as such is completely formed. This is in direct 
conflict with what has just been exposed in the preceding paragraph. 


(1) Sheehan (loc. cit.) frankly styles Emerson an eclectic, though, the “most 
brilliant” among that category. 

(2) V. Cabot: op. cit. I]. 255. Cf. also, our Introduction p. (VII) sq. supra. 
and p. 69 sqq. infra. — (3) V. p. 18 supra. — (4) p. 17 supra. — (5) p. 13 
supra. The italics in this and the preceding quotation are ours. 

(*) V. p. 14 supra. — (7) V. p. 14 supra. — (8) p. 13 supia Cf. pp. 26, 
29 where man as man seems inevitably doomed to a certain imperfection so 
that the “complete surrender of his will to the Universal-Power”, which ig 
necessary for conformity to nature (p. 12), is eras in this life, however 
desirable is may appear. 
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We now come io a graver inconsistency in Emerson’s philosophy. 
In our exposition, we have insisted on the pantheistic elements in his 
doctrines, for they certainly form the bedrock of his system and are 
clearly representative of his innermost thought, so far as we can 
judge from its outward expression. Consequently, and this appertains 
mainly to the discussion of his ethics, we did not lay overmuch stress 
on the chief discordant note in the melody of the Universal Spirit. 
We refer to the question of the individuality of man.(’) 

Mr. Garnett relates that on one occasion Emerson took as the text 
of a sermon: “What is a man profited if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” The main emphasis, we are told, was placed on 
the word “own’’, and the “general theme was that to every man the 
great end of existence was the preservation and culture of his individual 
mind and character.’’(*) This instance is typical of that peculiar recurring 
strain in Emerson’s thought which he would seem to emit — one 
might almost say, half-unconsciously — in the glow of a momentary, 
rather than sustained passion for the individual man. It is on such 
occasions that he is compelled to admit a distinction of persons. “You 
are you and [I am J, and so we remain”: the individual has an 
“indefeasible persistency” to be himself.(*) “One leaf, one blade of 
grass, one meridian does not resemble another. Every mind is different; 
and the more it is unfolded, the more pronounced the difference.’ (*) 
The very mark of genius is originality, the being of one’s self. (°) 
Emerson protests against any attempt to make all men alike, to ex- 
tinguish individualism.(°) On the contrary, we should develop our 
own personality, and increase our independence of others.(‘) To the 
educationalist who would try to interfere with the free expansion of 
a pupil along his own distinct, natural lines, Emerson cries out 
sharply: “You are trying to make that man another you. One’s enough ... 
Respect the child . . . Trespass not on his solitude.” (‘) 

Even in union with others, our personality must remain intact; (°) 
and the remedy precisely to the abuse of Government is to be found 
in “the influence of character, the growth of the Individual.’ (*°) In 
another place we are told that a “new respect for the sacredness of 
the individual man, a pure reverence for character, is that antidote 
which must correct in our country the disgraceful deference to public 
Opinion, and the insane subordination of the end to the means. From 
the folly of too much association we must come back to the repose 


(1) v. p. 41 supra. — (?) Garnett: Op. cit. p. 51. Incidentally, it is not, 
perhaps, superfluous to remark, that, though Emerson’s views were far from 
orthodox in regard to both the present and next life, nevertheless, “so long 
as he occupied the pulpit, his ideas were presented in Scriptural language, as 
if they belonged to the body of accepted doctrine” (Id. p. 50). — (3) v. p. 41 
supra. — (4) Works: VIII. 191. The italics are ours. — (5) v. Id. Ibid. cf. II. 81; 
VII. 217. — (® v. op. cit. XI. 416. — (* v. XII. 49. (8) Op. cit. X. 136, 142. 
— (®) v. Journals VI. 316; cf. Works III. 253; X. 62. sq. — (1% Op. cit. III. 
206; cf. Dugard: op. cit. p. 265. 
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of self-reverence and trust.’’(?) Nor are we to imagine that the difference 
between persons is merely one of appearance, without fundamental 
reality, since, talking, for example, of the excellence of the genuine 
aristrocrat, Emerson remarks: “The manners, the pretension, which 
annoy me so much, are not superficial, but built on a real distinction 
in the nature of my companion.” (*) 

The difficulty of reconciling this development of the individual 
character, this realisation of self—which imply the consciousness of a 
distinct, personality in each man — with Emerson’s ardent pantheism 
seems quite insuperable. It is the same soul which animates all men, (*) 
who are, indeed, but passing forms of the Infinite;(‘) for, it is God 
himself who forms the essence of every human being.(°) The soul, 
we are told, “knows no persons;”(°) “there is one mind in all individuals 
and no respect of persons.”(") It is not necessary to multiply quotations, 
for, in our exposition, we have already dealt fully with this matter. 
It should be quite apparent that between the Scylla of Pantheism and 
the Charybdis of Individualism, Emerson found himself unable to steer 
a straight passage. 

Few of the American philosopher’s critics have failed to remark 
the inconsistency of his position here, and some attempts have been 
made to explain it away. Mr. Bakewell, for example, submits the 
following: “Emerson recognizes the difficulty of reconciling this truth 
[sovereignty of the Individual] with his view of the absolute unity of 
the spiritual world, but is none the less sure that both views are 
somehow true, and that, as soul is supreme over matter, so the in- 
dividual soul is, or may be, supreme in its world.’’(*) “Somehow true,” 
when there is an evident contradiction; “the individual soul... may 
be supreme in its world,’’ though this runs counter to the universal 
empire of the ubiquitous Spirit: one will surely be pardoned for still 
declining to admit a solution of the riddle. The writer of the article 
on Emerson in Chambers’ Encyclopaedia of English Literature assures 
us that it is simply “a conflict between the demands of the speculative 
and Practical Reason, which, as Kant pointed out, is unavoidable.” (°) 
Apart from the fact that the sponsorship of the Kénigsberg philosopher 
does not necessarily render a proposition free from error, we call in 
question this present interpretation of his doctrine. It is true that he 
makes a distinction between the speculative and the practical reason: 
the first is unable to rise about phenomena (as opposed to “noumena’’), 
with the result that it falls to the lot of the second to form the basis 
of metaphysics and make possible the attainment of the super-sensible. 
But, we fail to see any “conflict” here; the practical reason constitutes, 
in a sort, the complement of the speculative, but there is no question 


(1) Works: X. 40. — (2) Op. cit. X. 39. — (3) v. pp. 19sq. supra. — (4) v. 
p. 21 supra. — (5) v. p. 18 sq.; pp. 20-23 supra. — (6) Works: I. 129, — 
(7) Op. cit. II. 134. — (8) Op. cit. p. 532. 

(9) Vol. II. p. 758. 
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of mutual contradiction.(!) How could there be when they relate to 
entirely distinct spheres, with no common ground between them? 
Besides, even if the conflict alleged does exist, where is the supposed 
parallel with Emerson? The individual soul surely belongs as much 
to the realm of “noumena” as the pantheistic, and Kant, at least, never 
went so far as to affirm the possibility of two contraries in the same 
order of being. The “argumentum ab auctoritate’’ seems to be here 
of little avail. Possibly, the critic concerned was conscious of this fact, 
for he continues: “It may be said that Emerson overcame the speculative 
difficulty by his life. For, this free-thinking American was one of the 
purest and saintliest of men.’ We, of course, accept the eulogy in so 
far as it bears on Emerson’s private character, judged simply from a 
natural point of view; but, we demur at the suggestion that this forms 
a justification of his philosophy. On the contrary, we think that if his 
sturdy New England common sense, which seems to have so strangely 
deserted him in the region of speculation, had not come to his rescue 
in practical life and, precisely, prevented him from rigorously applying 
the various divergent parts of his system to his every- day affairs — well, 
the result would have been chaos. 

We would venture to say that it was the contradiction in his views 
which we have just been discussing, that caused Emerson to refrain 
from giving a definite answer to the question of personal immortality. 
His pantheism should not leave the matter in doubt, for the individual 
is but phenomenal, transient; but, his doctrine of self-realisation would 
point to just a contrary conclusion. His vague views on the “supra- 
personality’? of God may, perhaps, be traced to much the same source; 
as also, indeed, his occasional insistence on the importance of self- 
will,(?) as contrasted with his repeated exhortations to be passive, 
spontaneous, abandon ourselves completely to the divine impulses: 
“our moral nature is vitiated by any interference of our will.” (*) 

We think it will now be generally admitted that Emerson has 
involved himself in contradictions, and that it is impossible to form a 
rational synthesis from the various doctrines he propounds. This in- 
consistency reflects gravely on the truth of his system: it indicates a 
decidedly untrustworthy type of mind and must make us very caittious 
in accepting his main tenets. These latter it will now be our task to 
subject to a closer examination. | 


(1) That is, in Kant’s hypothesis, which the critic in question evidently 
accepts. Wheter, ‘x fact, Kant’s distinction is really valid is, of course, another 
question (cf.- Mercier: Critériologie: p. 366 sqq. 6¢ Edn. Louvain 1911). 

(?) v., for example, Works VI. 34: “The one serious and formidable thing 
in nature is a will... A personal influence towers up in memory” etc. 

(8) "Op? cit: I. 127. v.. pp. 20; 32,37 sd..supra. 
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CuHapter VI. 


Consideration of Emerson’s Main Position. 


Pantheism, as a doctrine, presents itself under two aspects: one 
can either reduce the notion of God to that of the world, which is 
primarily considered; or, conversely, starting from the standpoint of 
God, regard the world as constituting the Divinity, wholly or in part. 
In the first.case, the idea of God is /owered: He ceases to bea purely 
spiritual being; in the second case, the world is elevated to God: it 
is spiritualised.(') Emerson’s system evidently belongs to the second 
category, and his main position may be briefly summarised in one 
short sentence: All things in nature and all men consist of the one 
same substance, and this One is the Spirit — God. 

Not the least of the difficulties encountered in dealing with Emerson’ S 
doctrine arises from the paucity of arguments adduced by him in 
support of his theory, so that it is impossible to follow him step by 
step and note the weak points in his reasoning. He saw — or imagined 
he saw — the “truths” he revealed, and, thus, having direct intuition, 
verification was unnecessary. It was vain to attempt to draw him into 
a discussion; he simply stated his views: if his hearers agreed, so 
much the better; if not, there was. nothing to be done — they must 
simply await the light.(*) However, despite this general rule, there 
are certain indications of what may be loosely termed argumentation, 
which it is but just that we should examine. 

Emerson seems to find grounds for the belief in an identity of 
essence between man and nature on the fact that in “ecstasy” this 
appears quite evident.(°) But, coldly and logically considered, can this 
testimony of a few privileged souls be seriously accepted as evidence ? 
Does not this Pantheism of the Poets, as it has been called, consist 
simply in a vague sentiment that the same life courses through all the 
universe? It is a beautiful vision, no doubt, but what assurance have 
we that it is not purely the work of the imagination? (‘) It is impossible 
to believe that any genuine philosopher would subscribe to such a 
demonstration. “Au regard de la raison, le panthéisme des poétes 
n’existe pas.” (°) 

(‘) Cf. Valensin: Panthéisme in the Dictionnaire Apol. de la Foi Catholique. 
Col. 1305 (fase. XVII. Paris, 1921). This critic considers that the first form of 
pantheism is, more properly, atheism. 

(2) v. Cabot: op. cit. I. 339; II. 311 sc ; Garnett: op. cit. p. 92 sq. — 
(*) v. supra p. 11 sq. — (4) Cf. p. 69 sq. ufra. — -(5) Valensin: loc. cit., 
col, 1304. 
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Emerson also introduces the theory of evolution to support the 
doctrine we have just been discussing.(') But, this theory is still far 
from being scientifically established. Even excluding man, it is open 
to serious objections;(*) while, if man is inciuded, and it is meant to 
imply that the human soul is evolved and not created, the theory 
becomes then wholly untenable, for it sins against the principle of 
sufficient cause and thus, indirectly, against the principle of identity. (°) 
This proof of Emerson’s need not detain us. It is fairly obvious that 
he allowed hiinself to be altogether unduly influenced by the trans- 
formist claims, and we suspect that he simply seized on evolution as 
a plausible hypothesis to explain a supposed link between man and 
nature. If he had taken the trouble to seriously examine the question, 
he might, perhaps, have realised on what a nebulous foundation he 
was attempting to rear an entire philosophical edifice. 

Emerson’s belief in the unity of soul in all men would seem to 
bring us back again to ecstasy, direct revelation, for proof; and the 
same may be said of his contention that man is God.(*) As we have 
treated of the evidential value of ecstasy in a preceding paragraph, we 
need not here reopen the question. No doubt, Emerson cites Jesus as 
a witness in his favour,(°) but we can safely leave Scriptural exegetists to 
dispose of that unfounded supposition: the subject does not precisely 
enter into our province, as our criticism is directed from a purely 
philosophical point of view. 

We think it can with justice be asserted that none of the proofs 
adduced by Emerson are in any sense satisfactory. As, however, he 
did not rely on positive demonstration to establish the truth of his 
theories, and, as there is always the possibility of a philosophical 
system being correct though the arguments to sustain it are, for the 
moment, lacking, it is but fair to the American philosopher to consider 
his doctrine in itself, in order to see how it stands when exposed 
to the calm scrutiny of a critical examination. 

Following the same lines as in our exposition, we shall start with 
Emerson’s view of nature, and we are immediately faced with the 
assumption that there is but a single substance: in other words, that 
there is no essential difference between animate and inanimate bodies. 
This seemingly a priori postulate cannot be admitted. Living being 
possess certain necessary qualities which absolutely distinguish them 
from brute matter: nutrition, augmentation, generation; and the individual 
organism as a whole is directed by a principle of unity and finality 


(4) v. p. 16 sq. supra) — (#) v. Mercier: Psychologie I. 364-368 (9e Ed. 
Louvain 1912.); Gerard: Old Riddle and Newest Answer (5th. Ed. London 
1906); Guibert: Les Origines: ch. II., III. (4¢ Ed. Paris 1905). — (8) Cf. St. 
Thomas: Summa Th. Ia q. XC., a. 2; q. CXVIII., a. 2; Sertillanges: Sources 
de la Croyance en Dieu. Ch. IV. (Paris 1905); Coconnier: Art. Ame in the 
Dictionnaire Apol. Col. 101 (Paris 1909}; Boutroux: Science et Religion: Part 
I. Ch. HI. (Paris 1913). — (4) v. supra p. 20; pp. 24-28. — (°) v. supra 
pp. 23,24. 
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inexplicable by a merely mechanical theory of life.(’) Though an exact 
definition of -life may present some difficulty, there can be not doubt 
that this clear distinction of operation implies a distinction of essence: 
“operatio sequitur esse.’’(?) We need not develop this question, as it 
would lead us too far afield; suffice it to say that from the very start 
Emerson lays himself open to contradiction.(’) 

When the New England philosopher goes on to include man in 
his monistic system, he involves himself more and more deeply in 
difficulties. He plainly admits that man has a soul, but, apparently, 
fails to see that precisely this fact occasions an essential difference 
between humanity and the various objects which compose nature. No 
doubt, the animal has a principle of life — a soul, it may be loosely 
called — but it is quite different from that of man in its operations 
and essence. As this question has been so often and so thoroughly 
discussed, it is superfluous to enter into a long debate. Let us then 
say briefly what experience and logical deduction have satisfactorily 
demonstrated, namely, that man can think and reason, operations im- 
_ possible to the mere animal, and that alone the soul of the former 
is spiritual. (*) 

As regards man himself, Emerson’s argument that there is but a 
single soul in all men has been successfully attacked on more than one 
occasion. It is but a recrudescence of Averroism under a somewhat 
modified form, and implies the same fundamental principle. If there 
is unity of soul in all men, there must also be unity of intellect, and 
if the latter thesis is proved untenable, the former also falls to the 
ground. St. Thomas went to considerable length in his refutation of 
the Arabian philosopher’s doctrine and his reasoning seems certainly 
conclusive.(°) If, in fact, there is a common intelligence in all men, 
how explain the diversity of ideas amongst them — even concerning 
the same object? Is it not repellent to the very evidence of things to 
suggest that, for example, Plato and an illiterate ploughman shared 
one and the same cognitive faculty, and that the distinction between 


(4) v. Driesch: Der Vitalismus als Geschichte und als Lehre. Leipzig 1905; 
see especially pp. 185-199 for convincing experimental evidence. 

(2) Some scientists also find an essential distinction between vegetable and 
animal life, but this is a debatable question. cf. Mercier: Psychologie I, 
355-358 (9e Ed. Louvain 1912). 

(3) To anticipate a rather obvious objection, we would like to point out 
that Emerson — at least as far as we can judge — did not deny the objective 
existence of nature, let its constitution be what he will {v. p.9 supra). Conse- 
quently, he cannot shield himself behind a Berkeleyian Idealism, which, 
besides, has not escaped destructive criticism (See, e. g., Article, Idéalisme in 
the Dictionnaire Apologétique, fasc. VIII. Col. 558 sqq. Paris 1912). 

(4) For a development of this subject, see, e. g. Coconnier: loc. cit.; Piat: 
La Personne Humaine, Livre IJ. (Paris 1897). 

(5) v. Summa Theol. I@., gq. LXXVI, a. 2 and q. LXXIX, a. 5; (see Gaile? 
73, 75,76; opuscuium ‘De Unitate Intellectus”’; Quaest. Disp., De Anima, aa. 3, 5. 
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them was only accidental, like a difference of clothing? Examine 
moreover, the teachings of psychology. If there is one fact which can 
be affirmed with surety it is the inviolability of thé human conscience: 
I — and I alone — am immediately aware of the operations of my 
conscience. Outward manifestations may lead others to infer what I 
think, but their knowledge is always mediate and never absolutely 
certain. What occurs in my conscience is final, in itself incommunicable: 
I cannot lend to any one my consc’ence -— into that sacred precinct 
no other human being may penetrate. (’) 

Emerson’s distinction between the biographical and the spiritual 
Ego is purely illusory. Even — and he does not appear to have gone 
so far — had he had recourse to the “depths of our being, hidden 
from our eyes by the unfathomable darkness of the unconscious,” (?) in 
order to place there the universal Ego, his argument fails before the 
light of reason. The soul of each man is a simple substance: it is 
permanent and indivisible.(*) If, therefore, in any one of its operations 
it is distinct from all other human souls, it is so totally and radically. 
We have just now indicated such an operation: let us confirm it by 
another: the exercise of free will.(*) In face of these facts, it is im- 
possible to admit a universal Ego. (*) 

Having criticised Emerson’s views regarding nature and man, 
abstraction made, for the sake of method, of the question of the 
Divinity, there remains to be discussed . the value of his opinion 
concerning that all-important Being. To enable us to approach the 
matter in a convenient light, we shall take as our starting-point the 
concept of God Himself and determine what philosophy reveals with 


(1) Cf. St. Thomas: Summa Theol. 14, gq. CXVII, a. 1; Quaest. Disp., 
De Veritate, q. XI., a. 1. In conversation I do not, strictly speaking, communi- 
cate my thoughts: 1 communicate vibrations of the air which reach the ear of 
my listener and, eventually, by a process partly physiological, partly psychical, 
enable him to form a mental image of what my speech means to convey. By 
‘conscience’ we mean, of course, in our argument here the psychological — 
not the moral conscience: “Bewusstsein’’ and not “Gewissen,” to use the more 
convenient German terminology. 

(2) The expression is due to Thamiry: “Deux Aspects de itmaneriees p. 
165. (Paris 1908). 

(3) v. Coconnier: loc. cit.; cf. St. Thomas: Summa Th. 14, gq. LXXV, aa. 
L245 og GLXXVI, 24.73, 81 Contra OAL seb 

(4) For a singularly convincing demonstration of the existence of free-will 
in man, v. De Munnynck: La Démonstration Métaphysique du Libre Arbitre 
(Louvain 1913). See also by the same writer: La Conservation de l’Energie et 
la Liberté Morale (Paris 1900) and the article ‘““Déterminisme” in the Dict. 
Apol. Cf. St. Thomas: Summa I[4., q. LXXXIII; Ia Ilae., q. X.; Contra G. II. 48. 

(5) cf. Thamiry: op. cit. p. 165 sqq., who also instances the struggle, victorious 
indeed, of the ‘‘moi-voulant” to perfect its liberty against opposing influences, as a 
proof that, ‘tout se passe en un champ clos en un étre aux ressources /imitées 
et donc radicalement distinct d’un fonds universel, dans lequel il puiserait, 
s'il lui était inhérent, des richesses indéfinies. (p. 168). 
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regard to His existence, essence and attributes. It will be sufficient, 
then, in order to test the truth or falsehood of the New England 
writer’s doctrine, tc find out how far the latter can harmonise with 
the results of our investigations. 

That God ‘exists has been scientifically established: the classic proofs 
of St. Thomas(*) are as valid and demonstrative to day, notwith- 
standing agnostic antinomies, as in the thirteenth century.(*) His five 
arguments being based on the notion of being in general, have a 
metaphysical foundation, and the conclusion eventually reached is 
derived from the principle, “the more cannot be produced by the less.” 
“This principle is but a formula of the principle of causality .... 
‘Quod est non per se, est ab alio quod est per se.’’’(°) Seeing that 
the principle of causality depends on the principle of identity, (*‘) the 
invincible force of the Angelic Doctor’s demonstration immediately 
appears. (°) 

Having dealt with the question of the existence of God, and making 
use of the same principles, St. Thomas deduces that the essence of 
God is to be “a se”, “aseitas”: in Him essence and existence are one 
— He is Pure Act, the Plenitude of Being.(°) The attributes of the 
Divinity logically ensue; for our purpose we may note the following: 
unity and simplicity, perfection, infinity, immutability, eternity, intelli- 
gence, free-will (7) — all, of course, to be understood in a sense 
transcending human comprehension. 

The attributes of God are, as it were, synthesized in the supreme 
concept of the divine personality. “Personality is an incomparable 
privilege, which on account of its very excellence we cannot without 
inconsistency refuse to the sovereignly perfect being.’ (*°) However, 
this rather summary argument is not all: if we analyse the notion of 
‘personality’ we shall find that all its constitutive elements are already 
contained in the divine nature and attributes. St. Thomas accepts the 


(1) Summa Th. [a q. Il., a. 3. For other references, v. Garrigou-Lagrange 
Dieu, Son existence et Sa nature. 2¢ Ed" p. 223 sq. (Paris 1915). 

(2) The proofs are fully developed in Garrigou-Lagrange: op. cit. 1'¢ partie 
cf. also Farges: L’Idée de Dieu: 1re partie. 5e Ed. Paris 1908. 

(3) Garrigou-Lagrange; op. cit. p. 236. 

(4) “Le principe de causalité emprunte sa valeur au principe d’identité . . 
la cause est postulée par la forme d'identité qui régit l’esprit humain” (De 
Munnynck; Démonstration Mét. du Libre Arbitre p. 10). cf. Garrigou-Lagrange: 
op. cit. p. 179 sqq. 

(>; Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange: op. cit. pp. 149-155. 

(6) v. Summa Theol. [4., q. HI, aa. 1—4; cf. q. XIII, a. II. 

: () v. respectively, Summa Th. I[@., qq. III, XI, IV, VII, IX, X, XIV, XIX. 
- The attribute of free-will must be considered with the necessary reserves: “Cum 
igitur’Deus ex necessitate suam bonitatem velit, alia vero non ex necessitate, 
ut supra ostensum est (art. 3. huj. q.), respectu, illorum, quae non ex necessitate 
vult, liberum arbitrium habet. (q. XIX, a. 10, c.) 

(8) Farges: op. cit., p.396. The argument is taken from St. Thomas: Summa 
Pneoet sO KXIN, a: 3. Gi: 
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definition of Boetius: “Persona est rationalis naturae individua substan- 
tia,’’(') which may be rendered as follows. “A person is a substance, 
compiete, incommunicable, and endowed with reason.”(*) That God 
is a complete substance is evident since. He exists “a se’. He 
possesses, moreover, incommunicability. “Firstly because he is infinite 
and infinity is incommunicable, either totally, since there cannot be 
several infinities; or partially, since infinity is not a number, but a 
perfectly simple unity, which cannot be divided without ceasing to 
be infinite. All the fragments would be, in effect, so many limits 
placed to His nature, which cannot suffer any limit. Secondly, because 
God, the necessary being, cannot undergo the least change. Now, if 
we admit that His substance can be communicated, we accord that 
it can undergo new modes of existence, and we introduce series of 
changes and disorders, incompatible with the idea of necessity, for, a 
being whose existence is changeable is no longer a_ necessary 
being.’’(*) The remaining element in personality, “endowed with 
reason” obviously belongs to the supreme Intelligence. (*) 

God is, consequently, personal — and in the highest sense of the 
term. As St. Thomas remarks: “The name, person, should be given 
to God, not, however, in the same way as to creatures, but in a more 
excellent signification, as for all other names which we take from 
creaiures to apply to God.” (°) 

In the light of what we have now seen, the falsity of Emerson’s 
position at once appears. God is essential being: he necessarily exists. 
Now, neither man nor nature have essential existence, otherwhise they 
could only not cease to be, but they could not “not be,” a condition 
which, metaphysically considered, is manifestly out of the question — 
the idea of nature does not a priori include the notion of existence, 
nor does that of man: we could conceive them as non-existent — and 
which, even on purely empirical grounds, is clearly repugmant to the 
continual change, generation and corruption to which natural science 
bears witness. (°) 

(4) Summa Th. Ia, q. XXIX, a 1, where St. Thomas justifies the definition. 

(2) Farges: op. cit. p. 398. He adds in a note: “Cette définition est équi- 
~-valente a celle de Boéce ... Le mot individuel a seulement été remplacé par 
les mots complete et incommunicable, qui en sont le développement”. 

(8) Farges: op. cit..p. 401. 

(4) Farges also cites in favour of the personality of God, “le sentiment 
religieux tel que Vhistoire nous le montre dans sa pureté primitive et instinc- . 
tive .. . Un culte impersonnel ferait violence a la nature, tandis que le théisme 
personnel est seul capable de satisfaire aux besoins de l’esprit et du coeur 
humains” (op. cit. p. 403 sq ) 

(°) Summa Theol. Ia, q. XXIX, a. 3. c. Cf. Labauche: La Notion Théologique | 
de Personne (Revue Prat. d’Apologétique, 1™ mars, 1909, p. 835). 

(6) Cf. the argument of St. Thomas: “Si aliquid invenitur in aliquo per 
participationem, necesse est, quod causetur in ipso ab eo, cui essentialiter con- 
venit: sicut ferrum fit ignitum ab igne. Ostensum est autem supra (q. III, a. 
4) cum de divina simplicitate ageretur, quod Deus est ipsum esse per se 
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Moreover, the essential differences between man and nature,(') as 
well as the necessary distinctions in each of these spheres taken 
separately,(”) are opposed to the unity and simplicity of God; their 
imperfection, physical or moral, to His perfection; their variability to 
His immutability, their finiteness to His infinity (the infinitude of the 
private man is a dream of Emerson’s: our limitations meet us at every 
step). We might continue indefinitely to note the points of difference 
between God and the world; but, after all, once it has been made 
clear that “to be” is not applicable to the Divinity and to the universe 
in the same sense, the fundamental distinction appears. “To Be is the 
unsolved, unsolvable wonder.” (*) ‘Suffice it for the joy of the universe 
that we have not arrived at a wall, but at interminable oceans.” (*) 
Yes; to be, esse, the plenitude of being, the most metaphysical notion 
we can have of God, is inexhaustible, incomprehensible; but, if Emerson 
had only probed this concept a little, he could never have fallen into 
the flagrant contradiction of identifying pure Being with anything that 
is not but Aas being. : 

We may also remark that God will not deprive Himself of His 
supreme attribute of personality at the mere bidding of an American 
philosopher, (*) and He must equally decline (if we may use the word 
with all respect) to annihilate Himself by becoming “common human 
nature.” (°) Human nature, apart from the individuals in whom it is 
actualised — that is, we take it, common human nature — is a simple 
abstraction. (*) | 

If further proof is desired of the falsity of Emerson’s doctrine, we 
have but to turn to a fact alreday noted: namely, the free-will of each 
individual man.(*) From this liberty necessarily follows personal 
responsibility for the acts to which it gives rise. But, this individual 
imputability is a myth if each man is merely a mode or form of the 


subsistens. Et iterum ostensum est (q. XI, a. 4), quod esse subsistens non 
potest esse nisi unum: sicut, si albedo esset subsistens, non posset esse nisi una, 
cum albedines multiplicentur secundum recipientia. Relinquitur ergo, quod 
omnia alia a Deo non sint suum esse, sed participant esse. Necesse est igitur, 
omnia, quae diversificantur secundu diversam participationem essendi, ut sint 
perfectius, vel minus perfecte, causari ab uno primo ente, quod perfectissime 
est.” (Summa Th. I a, gq. XLIV,a. 1, c.) This is the proof of the creation, which 
evidently necessitates a real distinction between God and the world; cf. a. 2 
of the same question and q. III. a. 8:“Utrum Deus in compositionem aliorum 
veniat.” 

(1) v. p. 53 supra. 

(2) v. pp. 52, 53 sq. supra. 

(3) p. 31 supra. 

(4) p. 23 supra. 

(5) v. p. 32 supra. 

(6) v. p. 22 supra. 

(7) That God cannot be a pure abstraction v. St. Thomas: Summa contra 
<5 20, 

(8) v. p. 54 supra. 
ay 


one single substance, God, for in that case, every act must be simply 
referred directly to God alone. Man, consequently, is not the Divinity; 
much less so is the universe of which he forms part.(') 

We do not claim to have exhausted all the possible objections to 
Emerson’s thesis, nor do we flatter ourselves that we have said the 
last word on the vast subject of pantheism, but we think we have 
now, at any rate, sufficiently exposed the falseness of the New England 
philosopher’s main contention. Incidental points, such as the doctrine 
of emanation, which are but development of the same fundamental 
theory necessarily incur the same strictures. To terminate this chapter, 
let us, with all due acknowledgements, and within the limits of our 
present demonstration, make our own the words of a recent writer: 
“Fither the True God or radical absurdity.” (’) 


(1) This argument is fully developed by Valensin: loc. cit. col. 1327 sqq. 
Needless to say, it must not be so interpreted as to lead to the opposite excess, 
viz. to make man independent of God. Our fundamental distinction between 
God and the world (p 56sq. supra) renders this latter contingency impossible. 
Since man only has being, which he continually receives, he is absolutely de- 
pendent on God, the plenitude of being. Nor is there any contradiction bet- 
ween human free will and the universal divine causality, though it is not the 
place here to enter on such an intricate question, We would simply remark that 
if liberty is regarded as a modality of being, a solution seems at hand. For 
a brief but philosophically adequate treatment of this difficulty from the 
Thomistic standpoint, v. Garrigou-Lagrange: op. cit. pp 672-682. 

(2) “Le Vrai Dieu ou l’absurdité radicale.” Conclusion of the masterly 
work of P. Garrigou-Lagrange, already cited. 
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Cnapter VII, 


Examination of Emerson’s Ethics. 


Approaching the subject of Emerson’s ethics, the first notion that 
arrests us is his conception of moral good and evil. For the American 
philosopher, moral evil has no real existence: it is simply the absence 
of God, that is, of being. (*) 

That evil in itself has neither existence nor essence, metaphysically 
considered, can be readily admitted: it is the absence of something 
good which should be present. (7) Emerson, however, goes to extremes 
by identifying evil, vice in the individual, with the loss of his very 
existence. (*) The fact is that the presence of evil necessitates the 
accompanying existence of the subject to receive it, and just as the 
substance of air is not destroyed nor diminished by darkness, neither 
is the being of the evil doer decreased by his acts of vice. (*) We 
would be willing to accept Emerson’s. doctrine -if applied solely to 
what may be called moral existence: thus, a man, by outraging his 
nature, sinks to the level of the brute animal — he ceases to be rational, 
in the full sense of the term; on the other hand, he may rise to the 
supreme height of manhood by the harmonious development of all 
his faculties and by strict adherence to the dictates of an enlightened 
intelligence. When, however, we are concerned with physical | 
_ existence, and this is the ground on which Emerson appears to have 
constructed his theory, we must decline to follow the American 
philosopher. eR. 

Things which exist can, indeed, possess something of evil; they 
may, aS experience has often testified, be even founts of sin and misery. 
Emerson seems to have been blind to this patent fact; for him, what 
is, is good — not perfect, indeed, but on the way: apparent evil is 
but good in the making.(°) It has been remarked that this optimism 
— pantheistic in source, as we have noted,(*) and thus in keeping 
with his general system — is the “most vulnerable point in Emerson’s 
philosophy. He has been called the ‘Unfallen man’; and in, truth he 
never seems to have had any vivid appreciation of the heinousness of 
sin or of the bitter anguish that may o’ertake the soul. He was what 
Professor James calls a ‘once-born soul’, To many this must give a 
touch of unreality to his vision. There seems for him no real problem 


(1) v. p. 35 supra, — (2) ‘v. St. Thomas: Summa Th. Ia q. XLVIII, a. 1 and 
a. 5 ad 1. — (3) v. p. 35 sq. supra. — (4) cp. St. Thomas: Summa Th. [@ q. 
XLVI, a. 4. — (5) v. p. 36 sq. supra. — (6) v. p. 37 supra. 
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of evil.”(’) M. Dugard expresses himself in somewhat stronger terms 
“It is often the most pure who feel themselves troubled before the: 
Ideal, men of good will, who, discouraged by the injustice, the temp- . 
tations, the weaknesses, which they perceive both in and around 
themselves, . . . ask in broken-hearted accents, ‘who will ease us of 
this load of misery? Who will deliver us of this evil?’ To this cry of 
humanity, Emerson has nothing to reply. To tell the truth, he does 
not even hear it. He as made for himself out of the world such an 
optimistic conception that, good being everywhere, there can be no 
placesin“it-forevil 4a" 22". In the nature that kills and devours, he 
will regard only the violets which preach the moral law. In humanity 
which pursues its way in the midst of blood and tears, he sees only 
the superior race mounting towards the divine. If sometimes he hears 
the wails of creation, those ‘unspeakable groanings’ of which the Aposile 
speaks, (*) he hastens to transpose them into the harmony of univer- 
sal evolution and amelioration. The grandeur of the future result 
effaces for him the horror of the present evil, and the iniquity of men 
only inspires him with a chant of triumph on the final good. (*)” 
Emerson’s conception of evil being but good in embryo shows, 
indeed, a singular lack of ordinary, practical judgment. It is undoub- 
tedly true that vice and sin have provided the occasion for the exer- 
cise of virtue, but in how many cases have they not engendered 
further and untold ills of their own kind? — not to speak of all the 
resultant physical consequences; for, it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that the moral depravity in the world is the cause of three-quarters 
of the misery from which men suffer. Emerson’s doctrine can only 
be attributed either to wilful blindness or to simple incapacity to see 
the realities of life.(‘) His system is thus found wanting when it is 
most required, namely, in the presence of that grave ethical (and cos- 
mological) question which has tortured the mind of humanity for 
countless generations Whence is evil! Why do we suffer? “I think it 
must be admitted that Emerson deliberately shunned the darker aspects 
of life. He did not face the problem of sin. He has little to say © of 
sorrow and is far poorer in pathos than his friend Carlyle. (°) 
Christians may still claim that theirs is the only religion that has 
effectually measured its strength with sin, sorrow and death.” (°) ~ 
The next point on which we find ourselves at variance with 
Emerson is with regard to his theory of the natural goodness of 


(4) Bakewell: loc. cit. p. 531. — (?) Rom. VIII. 26. — (8) Dugard: op cit. 
p. 378. — (4) Cf. p. 37 note (6) supra. — (5) Carlyle, in fact, felt it necessary . 
to remonstrate gently with his American admirer: “How you go as if altogether 
on the ‘Oversoul’, the Ideal, the Perfect or Universal and Eternal in this life 
of ours; and take so little heed of the frightful quantities of friction and 
perverse impediment there everywhere are; the reflections upon which in my 
own poor life made me now and then very sad, as I read you.” (Carlyle- 
Emerson Corr. II. 360 sq.) — (6) Nicoll: loc. cit. p. 685. 
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man: for him there is no “original sin.” (') While the question of 
original sin is essentially a theological one, and consequently outside 
our sphere, we think that philosophy will raise an objecting voice to 
the proposition that, to act well, man has but to follow his spontane- 
ous impulses. Even in the natural order, there is surely no one who 
has not felt the conflict of passion against reason, of the inclination to 
vice against the love of virtue. Man, indeed, is far from being totally 
depraved: in a crisis he has often risen to heroic heights; but at the 
same time, there can be no doubt that we all prossess some perverse 
strain, against which we have to sfrugg/e,and which we must dominate, 
if we wish to preserve our moral integrity.(*) Howand why this is, 
we are unable to explain without recourse to revelation; and, in this 
connection, it is worthy of note that “it is not only in the narrative of 
Moses and in the Jewish and Christian traditions that we find the 
teaching of a primitive state of innocence followed by the fall. All 
the nations, in fact, have recognized that the first man came forth holy 
and pure from the hands of God... Then came the prevarication, 
the guilty disobedience... By a fatal disorder, the human race in- 
curs the disgrace of God.” (*) As Voltaire admitted: “The fall of 
degenerate man is the foundation of the theology of almost all the 
ancient nations.’ (*) Being on purely philosophicai ground, we do 
not pretend to attach undue importance to this argument from “common 
sense”, but we think that it has at least the value of a plausible 


(1) v. p. 37 sq. supra. Carlyle had very decided views on this question: 
they were just the direct antithesis of Emerson’s. In a letter to his friend he 
quotes with evident satisfaction the ejaculation of his dear Fritz on hearing the 
remark of Sulzer that “men are by nature good.” “Ach, mein lieber Sulzer, er 
kennt nicht diese verdammte Race!’ (Corr. II. 301.) As has been remarked, 
“there is no correspondence between men of equal intellectual rank, which 
shows so little intellectual sympathy. In the end of the day, the difference between 
Carlyle and Emerson was a difference of first principles. Carlyle was so deeply 
imbued with a belief in the depravity of the human race, that he ceased to 
have hope. Emerson never weakened in his optimism” (Nicoll loc. cit. p. 680). 
Is it not the old, old story: “In medio stat virtus’? 

(2) cf. Le Play: “‘Plus je recherche la cause de nos révolutions et des maux 
qu’elles entrainent, plus je la trouve dans les sophismes qui ont infecté notre 
nation a la fin du XVIIIe siécle. Le plus dangereux de ces sophismes a été 
répandu par J.-J. Rousseau. L’auteur l’a résumé iui-méme dans les termes 
suivants. «Le principe fondamental de toute morale, sur lequel j’ai raisonnée 
dans tous mes écrits ... est que l’homme est un étre naturellement bon, 
aimant la justice et l’ordre; qu’il n’y a point de perversité originelle dans le 
coeur humain, et que les premiers mouvements de la nature sont toujours 
droits». — Lettre 4 Christophe de Beaumont, Archevéque de Paris” (La Réforme 
Sociale en France I. p15. note). V. also I. p. 23 sq.; IV. 391 sqq. of the same 
work (6¢ Ed. Tours 1878), Few will contest the value of this testimony, 

(3) Cauly: Apologétique Chrétienne p. 78 sq. 8¢ Ed. Paris 1909. cf. Gillet: 
La Virilité Chrétienne p. 61 sq. Lille 1909. 

(4) Philosophie de |’Histoire: Oeuvres Completes XI. 54. Ed. Garnier. 1878. 
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explanatory hypothesis, and, so far, we are aware of no other satisfac- 
tory solution of the mystery of the concupiscence in man. 

In any case, however the. evil tendencies in our nature may be 
accounted for, the fact remains that they exist and Emerson’s theory 
is consequently false. The only man who can afford to be spontaneous 
— and we doubt if even he canbe so in the full sense of the term — 
is he who by a long, sustained struggle has so completely mastered 
his inferior sentiments that they lie crushed at his feet. And, remark, 
it is precisely by the continued practice of un-spontaneousness, by 
constant vigilance over the first movements of nature, that he has 
succeeded in subduing his passions to reason, so that they no longer 
come to the surface without grave provocation.(') | Moreover, the 
case of this favoured individual is exceptional: for the ordinary mortal 
the only safe course, all his live long, is to watch. (*) 

Closely connected with the foregoing doctrine is Emerson’s _ insi- 
stence on self-reliance, and, from the same lack of a sound fundamen- 
tal basis, he allows himself to go to similar extremes. No one will 
cavil at his glorification of self-reliance: a man should certainly be a 
man and not a sheep. But that this should make us independent of 
all persons and things, of all traditions and customs, (*) and that we 
are not to bother ourselves in the least whether or not our actions are 
consistent (*) — here we must object. To start off with the a priori 
postulate that the common consent of mankind, or of a large comm- 
unity, continuously maintained throughout the centuries, is of no value, 
seems, to put it mildly, very hazardous. The vast majority of men 
may simultaneously err, and, in fact, have erred, in the past; (°) but 
surely the presumption should always be in favour of the current view 
until careful consideration —- and not the passing “inspiration” of a 
single individual — has demonstrated its falseness. Otherwise, we ary 
at the mercy of every passing wind of doctrine, and truth itself becomes 
unstable. ) 

Emerson’s theory points, in fact, to a dangerous pyhorne “Whe 
should you keep your head over your shoulder? Why drag about this 
corpse of your memory, lest you contradict somewhat you have stated 
in this or that public place? Suppose you should contradict yourself; 

(4) It is unnecessary to quote examples. We need only refer to the We: of 
those whom the Catholic Church calls her Saints. 

(2) Emerson did not altogether practise what he preached. His own life was 
not free from effort and struggle, and he admitted himself that he had his own 
“dark spots” (Cabot: op. cit. 1. 347) Cf. what we have already said concerning 
his philosophy and his life (p. 50 supra). 

(3) V. p. 38 sq. supra. 

(4) “With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. He maya 
well concern himself with his shadow on the wall.” (Essay on Self-Reliance 
Works II. 58.) 

(5) Take, for example, the almost universal pélytheism, during many centu- 
ries before the coming of Christ — and even after. 
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what then? ... A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines... speak 
what you think now in hard words, and to-morrow speak what to- 
morrow thinks in hard words again, though it contradict everything 
you said to-day.” (') It is not surprising, then, to hear him say in 
another place: “No law can be sacred to me but that of my nature. 
Good and bad are but names very readily transferable to that or this ; the 
only right is what is after my constitution; the only wrong what is 
against it.” (*) Hence, there are no fixed objective standards of moral 
conduct: “One man’s justice is another’s injustice; ones man’s beauty 
another’s ugliness, one man’s wisdom another’s folly; as one beholds 
the same objects from a higher point... There is no virtue which 
is final; all are initial. The virtues of society are vices of the saint.” (°*) 
And so we are led to the glorious doctrine of indifference: “There are 
objections to every course of life and action, and the practical wisdom 
infers an indifferency, from the omnipresence of objection. The whole — 
frame of things preaches indifferency. Do not craze yourself with 
thinking, but go about your business anywhere.” (4) “On the whole, 
I know that the cosmic results will be the same, whatever the daily 
events may be.’ (°*) Consequently, we need not excite ourselves with 
projects of reform; let us repose in the comfortable theory of /aissez- 
faire: “So hot? my little Sir.” (°) 

Emerson’s attitude has naturally provoked energetic criticism. “The 
logical consequences of his intellectual pantheism would be to deny... 
the distinction of good and evil; to accept only the bare fact of 
existence, of emanation from the All-powerful. Why, therefore, preach 
heroism and the search for truth? Why struggle against unreality, hypo- 
crisy, appearances? Why denounce the waste of effort, the dealing in 
words, supineness, vanity, and all the tissues of wine and dreams ?” (') 
An article in the British Quarterly Review is even more forcible. “We 
warn admirers of this writer against a doctrine which tampers with the 
difference between right and wrong. There must be such a difference: 
it deeply concerns every man who presumes to teach the public to 
hold fast by it... No! the doctrine which Mr. Emerson, and many 
like-minded, are compassing sea and land to propagate, is sot true; 
the cultivated intellect, the imagination, the consience, the heart, unite 
in the disclaimer. There is a deeper philosophy than this, a nobier 
poetry, a manlier morality, a stronger stimulant, a sweeter solace... 
His ethics are as destitute of authority as his poetry is of life and his 


(") Works. II. 58. — (?) Op. cit. I]. 52. The italics are ours. 

(3) Op. cit. I]. 294 sq. — (4) Op. cit. III. 62. The italics are ours. 

(5) Op. cit XI, 423. 

(5) v. p. 38 supra. cf. op. cit. VI. 256. 

(7) Lee: loc. cit. p. 357. cf. Emerson: op. cit. III. 32: “The spirit of the 
world, the great calm presence of the Creator, comes not forth to the sorccries 
of opium or of wine. The sublime vision comes to the pure and simple soul 
in a clean and chaste body.” 
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philosophy of wisdom.” (') We may leave the matter there: in itself, 
Emerson’s thesis that right and wrong are mutually interchangeable, 
sins against the Principle of Contradiction; and in its consequences, 
rigorously pursued, it opens the way to allforms of licence and disorder. 
“To fill the hour, — that is happiness; to fill the hour and leave no 
crevice for a repentance or an approval.” (°) Yes; and so we may go 
from iniquity to iniquity, systematically consigning our virtues and 
vices alike to the promiscuous oblivion of the “rotten yesterdays,” (°) 
and lulling our conscience to sleep — should it, perchance show 
rebellions tendencies — with the comforting thought that “nature her- 
self is no saint’;(*) dangerously blind to the fact that the All-perfect 
God, who, as philosophy teaches, can have made us only for Himself, (°) 
to Whom, consequently, we must inevitably return some day, may not 
perhaps feel quite satisfied with this summary form of procedure. 
Pursuing our examination of Emerson’s ethics, the next point that 
arrests our attention is his apotheosis of the moral conscience; here 
in his usual arbitrary manner, he throws aside all restraint and makes the 
conscience at once the sole giver of the law, the receiver of the same, 
and the sole judge.(*) Notwithstanding Emerson’s affirmation of the 
severe code arising from this strange combination, the only logical 
conclusion possibie from such premises is the disappearance of real 
obligation, and, consequently, of duty in the strict sense of the word. (‘) 
Conscience, indeed, has a certain relative autonomy: there exists a 
natural law;(°) but, once the principle is posed that the source of its 
behests is not a higher power than our own, it ceases to have any 
absolute binding force. This implicit denial of duty may accomodate 


(1) Cited by Allibone: Art. on Emerson “in “Dictionary of English and 
American Authors.” London 1859. 

(2) p. 41 supra. 

(3) v. p. 41 supra. That accomplished psychologist, William James, has a 
typically shrewd remark on Emerson’s decision of compunction:” ‘When we 
see a soul whose acts are all regal, graceful and pleasant as roses, we must 
thank God that such thinks can be and are, and not turn sourly on the angel 
and say, ‘Crump is a better man with his grunting resistance to all his nature 
devils’, True enough. Yet Crump may really be the better Crump, for his 
inner discords and second birth; and your once-born ‘regal’ character, though 
indeed always better than poor Crump, may fall for short of what he indivi- 
dually might be, had he only some Crump-like capacity for compunction over 
his own particular diabolisms, graceful and pleasant and invariably gentlemanly 
as these may be.” (Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 239 note: Gifford 
Lectures 1901-2). For James’ citation v. Emerson: Works II. 127. 

(*) v. p. 40 supra. — (5) v. S. Thomas: Summa Th, Ia q. XLIV, a. 4. 

(6) v. p. 42 supra. 

(7) Cf. Sertillanges: op. cit. pp. 285-289; Thamiry: op. cit., p. 233 sq.; Piat: 
Fondement de l’obligation morale: Rev. Prat. d’Apol. 1" Mars 1909, p. 818 sq. 
S. Thomas: de Veritate q. XVII, a. 3, ad 1. 

(8) v. St. Thomas: Summa Th. Ia IIae q. XCI, a. 2; de Veritate, q. XVI 
rE Wah saie fant e Papa, ONG | ec bot lee Fs 
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itself to a theory of atheism or pantheism, but is irreconcilable with 
the existence of a transcendental God, who, in creating us, has imposed 
on us a very definite end.(') 

We now arrive at the final element in Emerson’s ethical system — 
namely, the doctrine of Compensation.(*) Since we cannot be assured 
of personal immortality, the American philosopher is driven to seek 
the sanction for good and evil in the present life: here, with his peculiar 
inconsequence, he seems to admit the existence of vice. With a most 
disconcerting assurance, he calmly disposes of the question as simply 
one of cause and eifect.(*) That retribution follows the act, as effect 
does the cause, this we are prepared to admit; but it is anything but 
obvious that the complete process takes place on ¢his side of the grave. 
Frequent experience has, in fact, demonstrated quite the contrary. 

A recent writer has excellently summed up the situation. “Let us 
not seek either in social or in natural sanctions, a serious support for 
Our sentiment of justice... We are of too little account, we, the 
moral individual, armed only with our justice or our prevarications 
the milieu in which our morality exercises itself is too complex and 
too indifferent to virtue to hope for a continuous concordance between 
tour acts and our happiness, much less between the latter and our 
intentions ... The cosmic and social powers in the midst of which 
we are thrown, come at every moment to baffle our wisest calculations, 
and cast aside the best wills far from the way of happiness, at the 
same time as they ward off from the evil-doer the vengeance waiting 
to strike.’”’(*) M. Payot has very justly remarked: “nature punishes more: 

(1) Cf. Sertillanges: op. cit. pp. 290-393. The natural_law is but a part- 
icipation of the eternal law of God, which is the necessary result of His 
providence (v. S. Thomas Summa Th. loc. cit.; also a. 1, in c) 

(2) v. p. 43 sq. supra. — (8) v. p. 44 supra. 

(4) Sertillanges: op. cit. p. 317. cf. P. Monsabré: “Courbée sous le faix de 
la douleur, la vertu trop souvent arrive au terme de sa course sans avoir senti 
la main caressante de Celui qui lui disait: Courage! Courage! Euge! Euge! 
Comblé de mystérieuses faveurs, le vice souvent s’endort dans un triomphe 
scandaleux” (Conf. de N.-D. de Paris, 1875, 17¢ Conf.). M. Piat sums up the 
situation thus: “Si tout se termine a la «pelletée de terre» les trois quarts. 
des justes sortent de la vie plus on moins diminués, plus ou moins sacrifiés 
pour avoir mieux fait que les autres: leur destinée est inférieure a celle des 
habiles coquins qui fourmillent autour de nous. Si tout se termine a la 
«<pelletée de terre» tout se consomme dans l’injustice; le dernier mot de la 
vertu, cest l’iniquité... Toute morale naturaliste est pratiquement vaine,. 
comme les faits se chargent par ailleurs de le faire voir, toute morale naturaliste 
a besoin, pour devenir un mobile efficace, de s’achever dans le christianisme.” 
(La Morale Chrétienne. p. 24. Paris 1905). The English critic, Lord Morley, 
felt compelled to say of Emerson: ‘The courses of nature and the prodigious 
injustices of man in society affect him with neither horror nor awe. He will. 
see no monster if he can helpe it. For the fatal Nemesis or terrible Erinnyes,,. 
daughters of Erebus and Night, Emerson substitutes a fair-weather abstraction 
named Compensation” (R. W. Emerson. An Essay. p. 50, New York 1884 
quoted by Cabot: op. cit. I. 355). 
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cruelly ignorance of the laws of hygiene than violation of the moral 
laws” and aptly quotes the saying of Maurice Maeterlinck: “Whether 
I throw myself into icy-cold water to save my neighbour, or whether 
I fall into it in trying to throw him in, the consequences, as far as 
my catching cold are concerned, will be absolutely the same.”(') We 
can now appreciate the value of Emerson’s assertion that “the league 
between virtue and nature engages all things to assume a hostile front 
to vice .. . The laws and substances of nature, — water, snow, wind, 
gravitation, — become penalties to the thief.’’(’) 

The sanctions of the conscience are little more satisfactory than 
those of nature or society. “‘Unhappy man that I am! Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death! cried St. Paul(*) . . . Behold, 
now in cases that we cannot overlook, the ‘joys of a good conscience, 
Compare that with the smiling tranquillity of the dilettante or with 
the imperturbable cynicism of the hardened criminal, in whom the 
interior voice, continuously unheeded, has become mute; from whom 
conscience, that prophet of the heart, as the Hindoos call it, has 
departed as the prophet Elias departed from the palace of Achab, 
shaking the dust from his feet, and tell me then if it is serious, if it 
is scientific to affirm that conscience is an efficient, regular sanction, 
sufficient to calm our appetite for justice.’’ (*) Besides, none of the 
joys of conscience can fully satisfy our desire for happiness. — we 
cannot but feel that they are transitory; and, if all our hopes are limited 
to this life, if we have nothing to look forward to after death but 
absorption in the impersonal, even these joys must begin to pall. (°) 

As for the loss of being which evil, according to Emerson, brings 
in its train, thus punishing the culprit,(°) we have already dealt with 
that question.(”) It has still to be proved, too, that virtue, in itself, 
Opens up the secrets of nature or confers an increase of knowledge, 
and that vice has the contrary effect.(*) Such a sanction is surely too 
uncertain and unreliable to merit the name. 

“In short, there is but one sanction which can prevail by itself; 
which can communicate to the others, by its intervention, a partial or 
total efficacity: which can, above all, and this is the principal point, 
assume in itself a moral character and make the others participate 
therein: it is that sanction which comes from a transcendental cause, 
all-powerful, intelligent and holy ... in other words, from God.’ (*) 

We hope we have now sufficiently demonstrated that the ethics 
of Emerson are open to such grave objections as to render them 


(1) Op. cit. p. 213, 227, — (2) Works: II. 111 sq. — (8) Rom. VIL, 24. 

(4) Sertillanges: op. cit., p. 320. 

(5) Cf. Guizard: La Morale de M. Payot. Rev. Pr. d’Apol. 1 Oct. 1908. 
p. 43. 

(6) v. p. 44 supra. — (%) v. p. 59 sq. supra. — (8) v. p. 44 sq. supra. 

(°) Sertillanges: op. cit. p. 322, 324. The writer gives the subject a much 
more ample development than we feel necessary here. We but reproduce his 
conclusions, 
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unacceptable. We do not intend to suggest, however, that they have 
not some redeeming features. The American philosopher has been 
lauded for his “note of good cheer — his sense of the ethical value of 
hope;”(’) for “his general manliness and closeness to life, his insistence 
on concentration, on thoroughness, on discipline,”’(*) at least, in his 
later writings; and for his “power of inspiration and stimulus.” (*) Mau- 
rice Maeterlink, who dedicates to him an entire essay in his “Trésor 
des Humbles,” calls him “le sage des jours ordinaires.” (*) There is no 
denying, in fact, the invigorating effect of such precepts as: “Hitch 
your waggon ito a star,’’(°) and the following lines: 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, 7 can.’’(°) 


His doctrine of self-reliance proved useful in building up a spirit of 
intellectual independence in a young nation, slow to cast aside the swadd- 
ling-clothes of Old-World civilization; (") and his constant advocacy of 
cleanliness in politics(*) was a timely antidote to a threatening scandal. 
There is a touching sincerity, too, in his poem, Terminus, his swan- 

song, which must incline gne to the view, that, at any rate, he believed 
himself in the right way: he had, in fact, a particular hatred of hypo- 
crisy. (*) 

“As the bird trims her to the gale, 

J trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 


(1) Ross: Art. on Emerson in “Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics”, 
London 1912 {in course of publication). Matthew Arnold praises “his hopeful, 
serene, beautiful temper’’ (Discourses in America: last essay. London 1885). 

(2) Id. Ibid. 

(3) Art. on Emerson in ‘‘Chambers’ Encycl. of. Eng. Literature’’ Vol. II. 758. 
London 1906. : 

(4) “Emerson est plus prés que nul autre de notre vie habituelle. II est 
l’avertisseur le plus attentif, le plus assidu, le plus probe, le plus méticuleux, 
le plus humain peut étre. Il est le sage des jours ordinaires, et les jours ordi- 
naires sont en somme la substance de notre étre” (op. cit. p. 137). 

(5) Works: VII. 33. -- (8) Op. cit.: IX. 180. 

(7) v. e. g. The Address entitled. “The American Scholar’ which O. W. 
Holmes called “our Intellectual Declaration of Independence” (Emerson: Works 
I., 83-115; Cabot: op. cit. I. 321) 

(8) v. Works II. 248; VII. 155, 159; XI. 353, 401 sqq. etc. 

(9) v. e. g. the Essay on Friendship: op. cit. II. 181-206; and the following 


lines (IX. 243): “Though love repine, and reason chafe, 


There came a voice without reply, — 
‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.’”’ 
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‘Lowly faithful, banish fear, 

Right onward drive unharmed 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.’”’ (*) 


The virtues of Emerson’s Ethics cannot, however, blind us to the 
fact that his system — if we may call it so — is, on the whole, 
altogether inadmissible: dangerous, indeed, in practice. The fact is 
that he had no solid fundamental basis; his pantheistic errors intro- 
duced themselves into the moral sphere, with the result that ideas, 
nobly, perhaps, conceived and capable, possibly, of a fruitful develop- 
ment, were therely deformed or pushed to obvious extremes. It seems 
to us that the New England philosopher furnishes a striking example 
of the impossibility of constructing a satisfactory code of Ethics, with- 
out having as foundation a personal, transcendental God, distinct 
from man.(°) 


~() Op. cit. IX. 217. 
(2) Cf. Ollé-Laprune: Le Prix de la Vie. Ch. XIII. 25e. Edn. Paris 1910. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


Conclusion. 


From the study of Emerson’s system, in so far as we have dealt 
with it, one conclusion seems to us to present itself: the New England 
sage was a “man of letters,’ a poet(!) — but zot a philosopher: he 
lacked the requisite critical faculty. He allowed himself to be swayed 
by a vivid imagination, instead of subjecting his theories to an in- 
tellectual sifting. 

It is not surprising to find him a pantheist; many great poets have 
developed similar tendencies.(?) They gaze on nature in a pensive hour; 
their imagination lends to it a charm, a beauty — a sadness, mayhap 
— and they seem to hear it speak. It becomes living, endowed with 
a soul, the “soul of nature.” And the poet himself is but a part of 
nature; he feels his heart throb in unison with its mighty pulses — he 
is but a fragment of nature’s soul: rather, a particle of the great Soul 
which animates the whole universe, which rolls through all things. 

This fair image simply captivates the poet: for him there is no 
question of pausing to consider its truth; it is beautiful, consequently, 
it must be true. 

Thus the poet, and thus Emerson, fall into a cardinal error: the 
confounding of the beautiful and the true. The term “beautiful” may 
be appiied to an object the disinterested contemplation of which 
gives pleasure. It is clear then that much depends on the disposition 
of the subject — it.is the latter who is the measure of what for him 
is beautiful. Is it not a fact that when we are in a state of joyous 
mental exaltation, every thing seems rose-coloured? In the purely 
esthetic sphere, much the same observation within obvious limits,(*) 
holds good. Consequently, it must be allowed that there is something 
of relative attaching to our conception of the beautiful — it cannot 
be ranged amongst the transcendentals, to use the Scholastic term. 
[f, then, we permit ourselves to affirm that an idealistic construction 
which appears to us as the acme of beauty, must by the fact be 


(') Emerson writes thus of himself: “I am born a poet, — of a low class 
without doubt, yet a poet. That is my nature and vocation” — Cabot: op. 
cit? F236. 


(2) For example, Wordsworth (v. p. 13 supra); Tennyson (In Memoriam). 

(3) Clearly, no matter what our affective state may be, a revolting object, 
for instance, will never inspire a sentiment of esthetic contentment. Neither 
can the manifestly absurd appear beautiful — a certain connection, though not 
necessarily, identity, with the truth is needed. 
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conformable to verity, we expose ourselves to grave philosophical 
dangers.(1) This was largely Emerson’s position. 

The American bard, like all of his privileged class, had, in fact, 
a more than ordinary love for the beautiful, and, in his musings, 
aided by suggestion, he evolved many a brilliant image: for example, 
that of the unity of all men’s soul in the Over-Soul. Take that in 
conjunction with the influence of nature, to which we have just 
referred, and behold in broad outlines, Emerson’s pantheism. The 
synthesis ravishes the soul of the poet, his imagination is captivated 
— without further ado, he builds his doctrine thereon, firmly, he 
thinks, and fastly. But, later on, in another mood, a different idea, 
or rather image, presents itself; this time, it is the individuality of 
man. Again, the poet is attracted, fascinated, and so a further doctrine 
is formed,(*) not so stable, indeed, as the first, but sufficiently obtrusive 
to make its presence occasionally felt. That the two doctrines do not 
coincide does not trouble the New England poet: for him the beautiful 
is in each case true. Embarrassed by no intelléctual scruples, ruled 
by a vigorous imagination — at least, in the main — he fails into con- 
. tradiction; almost inevitable as it was in the circumstances. The same 
fatal defect penetrates into the domain of ethics, where, if it does not 
lead to absolute inconsistency, it reveals itself notably in his refusal 
to see sin, in his. confounding of virtue and vice. Henry James, senior, 
remarked of him that “he had no conscience and lived by perception, 
which is an altogether lower or less spiritual faculty.”(°) 

It should be clear now that Emerson allowed himself to be so. 
dominated by ‘his natural propensities as to unfit himself to be a 
genuine philosopher. His place among the immortal bards we do 
not pretend to decide; but, we submit that to citizenship in the select 
Kingdom of.Thinkers he has not established a claim. We venture 
to affirm that the “true lover of wisdom” proceeds otherwise, indeed, 
than the Sage of Concord. Does not the history of the ages, in fact, 
afford this lesson — that the really great among the Intellectuals ever 
declined to take their mere emotions as a guide? They seem to have 
realised full well that under a fair appearance there often lies hidden 
what is false and pernicious; and, before assenting to an idea, however 
enticing, they subjected it to the cold, calm scruting of reason.(*) ‘Thus 
they built up a really rational synthesis, slowly and painfully, perhaps, 
but perseveringly and confidently, for they knew that such was the 


(1) cf. Balmés: L’art d’arriver au vrai. ch. XIX: L’Intelligence, le coeur — 
et l’imagination. Paris; 1910. . : 
(?) The French have consecrated the phrase ‘‘glissement des valeurs’ to 
denote a psychological phenomenon of this nature, by no means rare. 
- (8) Literary Remains p. 297; quoted by Cabot: op. cit. I. p. 354. 
(4) In this regard we suppose it would be difficult to find a better example 
than St. Thomas of Aquin. The serene, dispassionate majesty with which he 
treats the most ‘burning questions remains unsurpassed to this day. 
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only sure way of arriving at ¢ruth, the object of their search and the 
reward of their labours.(!) 

We have now arrived at the end of our brief consideration of 
Emerson’s pantheism — but, before finally terminating, we would 
wish to add a few reflections on the subject which so agitated the 
New England poet: we refer to the relations between nature, man 
and God. ; 

There zs a unity in the universe; not due, indeed, to an identity 
of substance, but springing from the fact that each being in the 
world acts on all the others, at least, indirectly; and it is by this 
mutual interaction that they fulfil their destiny. Now, man, though 
transcending nature by his intelligence and will, has still a debt to 
matter. If God is his father, nature is his mother. It is through 
man, indeed, that nature must return to God, its inevitable terminus, 
since man is the only part of the universe than can attain the Absolute. 
Man, therefore, in his ascent towards God, his principle and his end 
ought to charge himself in some sort of the world. — 

Now, it is by his soul that man attains the Absolute — it is 
by his soul, then, by his spiritual faculties that he must embrace 
the universe.. But these faculties exercise themselves in intelligence 
and in love. Consequently, we should love nature; we must 
also, as far we are able, conquer it by our intelligence, in order 
that our soul in its ascent towards God may carry the world with 
it, and thus complete the sublime cycle of the divine dynamism. 

“It is true that this doctrine supposes a view of the universe and 
of ideas, which is not that of the senses. When the world is reduced 
to a mechanism of appearances, and man to a receptive apparatus 
with which modern industry declares itself but half-satisfied, it is not 
clear how the purely ideal existence of the reality in our mind can 
assure its return to its infinite principle. But, when we divine, beyond 
the phenomenon, the perpetual activity of the Creator, when we have 
learned that the progress of the world is a language of God, when 
we have become truly aware of the place of man in nature, of his 
connection, by way of origin, with the Absolute, who is also his final 
destiny, we then understand that the end of the world is, as a 
whole, an ideal end, and that it must return to its principle through 
the mind of humanity.’”(’) 


(14) “Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas” some one may 
rejoin. Initially, perhaps; ultimately, however, the “raison” must investigate 
the case. Should a conflict arise, then, between the heart and the head, the 
latter must prevail. 

(2) De Munnynck: L’Etude dans la vie religieuse de Vetudiant. (Estratto 
dalla Rivista “Studium”: Pavia 1910), 
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